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EDITORIAL 


CURRENT DEMANDS IN EDUCATION 
Forbes Norris, assistant superintendent of 
schools of the City of Richmond, at a forum meet- 
ing held in the John Marshall High School re- 
cently, made some pertinent suggestions as to the 
present and future needed changes in public edu- 
cation in the State and in the City of Richmond. 
He said that in this period of transition and 
change certain things that make new demands 
upon our schools are happening. The exacting 
demands of modern civilization are bringing into 
our schools new types of pupils. There is noth- 
ing more certain than that the masses are deter- 
mined to have the opportunity to share in the 
intellectual, scientific and cultural life of the na- 
tion. New factors not commonly recognized are 
to be considered in planning for our schools. One 
of these is the declining birth and death rate 
among our people. This is reducing the percent- 
age of children in our population. In 1930, 39 per 
cent of our population was under twenty years 
of age as compared with 52 per cent in 1850. At 
this declining rate slightly more than one-fourth 
of our population will be below the age of twenty 
in 1980. We are developing a social pattern in 
which youth is playing a less conspicuous role. 
In this new pattern of life we move about more. 
Nearly one-third of our people today live in a 
state other than the one in which they were born; 
therefore, no school system should limit its offer- 
ings to the mere activities and functions of the 
life of the community which the school serves. 
How are we to meet these social and economic 
changes? We must be thinking and planning 
for a larger and longer school life. We can no 
longer think of school life being limited to that 
part of our population of the ages of six to eigh- 
teen, rather we must think of some form of con- 
trolled education as extending from the cradle to 
the grave. We must now think and plan for the 
extending of education at both ends of the limits 
set at present. The earliest years of the child’s 
life are the most important from the standpoint 
of training. We must, therefore, consciously plan 
for a better home life by establishing nursery 


schools. In our economic life of today there is 
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a decided decrease in the demand for man power 
which delays the time when youth can secure 
work or get a job. We will need to furnish a new 
type of training for adults thrown out of em- 
ployment by the machine age now upon us. We 
are now at the point where all children must re- 
main in school until they are eighteen years of 
age, or longer. Due to inventions, or mergers, 
the skilled laborer of today finds himself an un- 
skilled worker tomorrow, and must find another 
type of training in order to adjust himself. 

There is an increasing demand for all people 
to study and to be more enlightened on civic and 
economic problems. Our instruction in civics 
in the past has failed woefully because we have 
pitched our instruction to infantile lines and we 
have not outgrown these childish notions. We 
must consciously find in the future a better way 
of training people to vote intelligently and to 
take an intelligent part in all aspects of govern- 
ment and social life. He further stated that we 
shall have to find a way to help not only school 
children but adults as well to use more intelli- 
gently and effectively their spare time, or leisure. 

Coming to the more practical and specific as- 
pects of his discussion, Mr. Norris stated that 
greater attention must be given to the individual, 
his specific interests and adaptabilities. We must 
not confuse equality of opportunity with identity 
of opportunity. Our schools must offer a greater 
variety of courses with varying standards. The 
practical and cultural aspects of instruction must 
be based upon new adjustments. The skills must 
be taught better than we have taught them in 
the past. All the newer agencies for education 
must be brought into the instructional picture, 
such as the home, the school, the church, the 
movies, the press and the radio—all must be har- 
monized and co-ordinated. 

For the City of Richmond, he said, we should 
plan for a twelve-year school system as a mini- 
mum and should revise our standards for enter- 
ing school, requiring a pre-first grade supplant- 
ing the present kindergarten and preliminary 
training in the nursery schools, or at home. There 
should be a broader and richer curriculum with 
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proper emphasis on the practical and cultural 
aspects of instruction. , There should be increased 
facilities for technical and trade instruction, ex- 
pansion of the night school into a department of 
adult education, and training in the newer aspects 
of education in the fields of vocational civics and 
in the practical social and economic problems. 

All this will require, and will call for, larger 
budgets, more enlightened public opinion and an 
interest in achievement rather than an interest in 
credit units and diplomas. 





DR. LYON G. TYLER 

The passing of Dr. Lyon G. Tyler on Feb- 
ruary 12 at his home in Charles City County re- 
moves from the Virginia picture one of the out- 
standing figures in the cultural life of the State. 

The work of Dr. Tyler was associated inti- 
mately with the development of the cultural, 
social and political life of Virginia. He was a 
son of John Tyler, the tenth president of the 
United States. He studied at the University of 
Virginia, graduating with the master of arts de- 
gree in 1875, was professor of belles-lettres at 
the College of William and Mary, principal of 
schools in Memphis, promoter of the Mechanics 
Institute in Richmond, president of the College 
of William and Mary for a period of thirty-one 
years and president emeritus from 1919 to the 
time of his death. 

One of Dr. Tyler’s most important contribu- 
tions to the cultural life of the State was the re- 
vival of the old College at William and Mary by 
securing a small appropriation from the legisla- 
ture which enabled the College to re-open its 
doors after a lapse of a few years when there were 
no students and during which time, so the story 
goes, Colonel Benjamin Ewell, its president, rang 
the bell each morning to keep the charter in force. 
Soon after the beginning of Dr. Tyler’s leader- 
ship and administration, His Majesty’s College 
showed signs of renewed life, and later with in- 
creased state appropriations the old College came 
to a happy fruition in service to the State. 

Dr. Tyler’s other and probably more abiding 
contribution to Virginia culture was his work in 
the field of historical research. He was the first 
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to apply the new technique of research to Vir- 
ginia history and genealogy. While he was pres- 
ident of the College he devoted his spare time to 
bringing to light the rich historical facts for cen- 
turies buried deep under the debris and accumu- 
lation of the more modern periods of American 
history so that it was well nigh beyond rescue. 
Dr. Tyler lived at the right time to revivify and 
to breathe new life into the dry bones of Colonial 
and seventeenth century records in Virginia. 
Probably his most notable work in this field was 
the preparation and publication of the historical 
work The English in America brought out in 1905 
as one of the volumes in the American Nation 
series edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Dr. Tyler 
founded in 1892 The William and Mary Quar- 
terly which became the great depository for docu- 
ments previously unpublished, and later estab- 
lished Tyler’s Quarterly of Historical and Genea- 
logical Magazine to which he gave his energies 
during the last years of his life. 

Dr. Tyler will be remembered and known as 
the one who revived two educational institutions, 
the Mechanics Institute in Richmond and the old 
College of William and Mary at Williamsburg, 
and made a track through the forgotten records 
of Virginia, a cultural service to his State hardly 
matched by any other individual in Virginia, a 
state so rich in great personages and political 
characters. 

Dr. Tyler was buried near his distinguished 
father, John Tyler, in Hollywood Cemetery in 
Richmond, that Virginia Valhalla overlooking 
the James. 





CREDIT FOR TRAVEL 
We are publishing elsewhere in this issue a 
statement from the State Department of Educa- 
tion giving the modifications of requirements for 
extension and renewal of teachers’ certificates. 
These modifications in the regulations do not 


apply in cases where certificates are to be re- 
newed before September 1, 1935, therefore, teach- 
ers who take the trip to Denver this summer can 
get the usual credit on the renewal of their cer- 
tificates if the certificates expire as of July 1, 
1935. 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM 

For the past two or three years school patrons 
have been hearing a great deal about the new 
curriculum being installed in the public schools. 
For the information of the readers of the Times 
we are publishing this week an article published 
in the Journal of Education, which sets forth 
something of the aims of the new curriculum. 

As those familiar with educational procedure 
will readily see, there is nothing radically new in 
the new curriculum. The principal point it ap- 
pears to make is in its point of emphasis rather 
than any great change in the educational content. 
Even the point of emphasis is not new to good 
teachers. Good teachers have always directed 
their efforts toward enabling the children to learn 
to direct their efforts in accordance with actual 
conditions of living which they will meet in adult 
life. 

There is nothing, it seems to us, quite so clear as 
the fact that the new curriculum places a premium 
on broad experience on the part of the teacher. 
The high ideals set up by the advocates of the 
new curriculum cannot possibly be realized by the 
young teacher just out of teachers college or 
university. 

This ought to make it clear to school boards, as 
it has always been clear to educators, that well 
trained, experienced supervisors are necessary if 
the new curriculum is to be an established fact in 
our schools. A perusal of the article which we 
publish in this issue ought to make that evident 
to anyone who cares to read it and think even 
superficially of the aims and purposes of the new 
plan of child training which is being undertaken 
through the new curriculum. 

Teachers and parents who think the new cur- 
riculum is going to make it easier for them are 
due for sad disillusionment. The new curriculum 
means the keenest possible use of every faculty 
the teacher possesses. It means a grasp of the 
educative process that can only come with con- 
stant study, wise practice, personal experience 
and knowledge of adult life with all the involved 
social relationships which modern civilization has 
thrust upon us. 

Until the teacher has these she will need the 
guidance of a supervisor who “has gone through 
the mill.” — Editorial, Rappahannock Times, 
February 7, 1935. 
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ALL-EXPENSE TOUR TO DENVER AND 
THE ROCKIES 

It now looks as if we shall have a large party 
of Virginia teachers and their friends going to 
the annual convention of the National Education 
Association in Denver next summer. We are 
receiving daily from every part of the State in- 
quiries and requests for the printed folder giving 
full details of the trip to Denver and the post- 
convention tours to Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake City 
and the Yellowstone National Park. We have 
received over one hundred inquiries and every 
mail brings more. A few days ago an inquiry 
came from far away Maine. 

By June 1, the reservations will be made and 
we should not be surprised if it takes two, or 
even three, Pullman cars to take the Virginia 
party out of Virginia to the West. The party 
will not be confined to teachers but anyone may 
take advantage of this opportunity to see the 
West under the most pleasant and inexpensive 
travel conditions. There will be no sweltering 
on trains because the party will travel in air- 
conditioned cars in which will be maintained a 
uniform temperature and a supply of fresh, clean 
air day and night. 

Send for the printed folder in which is given 
full and complete information as to cost, train 
schedule, sight-seeing, hotels, etc. 

Write to C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
for any special information not in folder. 


Tear off this coupon and mail to 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 

Please send me descriptive folder of official all- 
expense tours for Virginia teachers to N. E. A. 
convention at Denver, June 30-July 5, 1935. 
(Check here) 

( ) Tour A—To Denver and return 

( ) Tour B—To Denver and Pike’s Peak and 

return 

( ) Tour C—To Denver, Pike’s Peak, Salt 

Lake City and Yellowstone 
Park and return 


Address 
I am enclosing names and addresses of others. 
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VIRGINIANS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The following were present at the Virginia Breakfast 
in the Claridge Hotel, February 26, 1935, meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Cornelia Adair, Richmond 

Fred M. Alexander, Newport News 

R. O. Bagby, Roanoke 

W. K. Barnett, Radford 

J. H. Binford, Richmond 

E. S. Brinkley, Norfolk 

Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg 

W. H. Cheatham, Richmond 

M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg 

R. W. Copeland, Hopewell 

Mrs. Elsie A. Davis, Fairfax 

Paul W. Dietz, Richmond 

Reid H. Duncan, Roanoke 

J. C. Elliott, Blackstone 

Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg 

William C. Ferguson, Yonkers, New York 

Sidney B. Hall, Richmond 

Jessie P. Haynes, Richmond 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Inga Olla Helseth, Williamsburg 

Helen Hay Heyl, Albany, New York 

C. K. Holsinger, Emporia 

Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth 

James Hurst, Norfolk 

W. C. Ikenberry, Roanoke 

F. F, Jenkins, Franklin 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise 

Dr. H. B. King, Dover, Delaware 

W. C. Locker, Richmond 

Raymond -V. Long, Richmond 

W. T. Longshore, Kansas City, Missouri 

H. M. McManaway, Staunton 

D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke 

John E. Martin, Suffolk 

C. W. Mason, Norfolk 

Dr. Roshier W. Miller, Richmond 

Robert M. Newton, Hampton 

Forbes H. Norris, Richmond 

W. E. Parsons, Roanoke 

D. W. Peters, Richmond 

Garland R. Quarles, Winchester 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 

Katherine K. Scott, Richmond 

L. F. Shelburne, Staunton 

J. M. Shue, Richmond 

Wilson E. Somers, North Emporia 

H. V. White, Suffolk 

J. P. Whitt, East Radford 

Mrs, J. P. Whitt, East Radford 

R. M. Williams, Driver 

T. C. Williams, Alexandria 

Pauline Williamson, New York City 
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LOCAL OFFICERS ELECTED 

The officers of the Brunswick County Association had 
not been reported to headquarters office at the time of 
printing the list of officers of the local associations in the 
February issue of the Journal. The report was received 
after the March issue had gone to press, 

The officers elected are: President, R. J. Jones, 
Lawrenceville; Vice President, T. G. Hudson, Alberta; 
Secretary, T. R Witten, Brodnax; Treasurer, Lillian 
Lashley, Lawrenceville. 





The Waynesboro teachers recently reorganized as the 
Waynesboro Education Association with the following 
officers; President, Miller Ritchie; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kate Collins. 

* _ * 

THE University of Cincinnati has announced its inten- 
tion to award a scholarship for the 1935 summer session 
to a Virginia teacher. This scholarship will cover remis- 
sion of summer session fees. For the entire summer term, 
June 24 to July 30 and July 30 to August 31, the tuition 
exemption would be worth $90.00 to $125.00, dependent 
upon the recipient’s being an undergraduate or graduate 
student. For further information, apply to Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond. 

a * * 

Tue National Association of Penmanship Teachers will 
hold its annual meeting in New York City April 4, 5, 6, 
1935. The sessions will be held in Hotel Pennsylvania. 
For program and other information, write to Bertha A. 
Connor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston. 


e.#2.2 


Tue Tazewell County Teachers Educational Associa- 
tion, presided over by S. M. Spraker, held its second meet- 
ing of the current school year at Tazewell, February 2. 

The main topic for study and discussion was Problems 
and Experiences in the Installation of the Present Course 
of Study. 

Miss Blanche Daniel, Radford Teachers College, Miss 
Smith, of the Pulaski schools, and B. D. French, super- 
intendent of Washington County schools, related their 
experiences in connection with introducing the new courses 
of study. 

* * * 

At the District D meeting in Petersburg, March 8, 1935, 
Mr. W. A. Scarborough, Superintendent of Schools of 
Dinwiddie County, was elected vice president of District 
D to succeed Miss Belle Webb who has served as vice 
president of that district for the past four years. 
Mr. Scarborough will take office January 1, 1936. 

The District D Association passed, among others, the 
following resolution: 

“The Association especially wishes to express to 
Miss Belle Webb, our district chairman, its sincere ap- 
preciation of her faithful service and capable leadership 
during the past four years.” 
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Play Around the World 
DRAMATIZING THE CENTER OF INTEREST 
By LOTA J. SPENCE, Henry Clay School, Norfolk 


ease with which the faculty of Henry Clay 

School, Norfolk, presented its recent 
operetta, “Around the World With the Children.” 
To those who were on the inner circle, however, it 
was a direct outgrowth of the unit work within 
the various classrooms, and was, more or less, a 
seemingly natural activity to the children. 

The spirit in which they entered into the pro- 
duction showed that, to themselves at least, they 
were not merely American children dressed in the 
costumes of many lands. Instead, they were 
really the children of Japan, Mexico, Holland, 
Colonial and Pioneer America and elsewhere with 
whose dress, manners, customs and activities they 
came in contact in their own daily classroom ac- 
tivities. In many of the classes the costumes, 
scenery and stage necessities were made by the 
children themselves. Indeed, the whole work was 
far from being an extra-curricular assignment. 

The theme of the operetta was carried by two 
children, a boy and a girl, who, seeing the Ameri- 
can children playing in the school yards, expressed 
a desire to see the play of children in the rural 
sections of our country and in the other lands of 
the world. No sooner was their wish made be- 
fore a tiny fairy danced before them and brought 
a promise of fulfilling their wish. 

The first and second grades presented the games, 
songs and dances of the playground and rural 
scenes; the fourth grades the American Indians 
and Colonial children while the experimental 
group, which had centered its interests around the 
nautical possibilities of this section, started the 
two children on their trip to other lands with their 
sailor songs and dances. 

The scenes that followed carried the youthful 
voyagers into the playgrounds of the Dutch, 
Eskimos, Indians, English, French, Mexican, 
Greek and Japanese children. In the final act the 


6 pe average outsider has marveled at the 


sixth grade, which had been studying the Expan- 
sion of Trade, brought them safely home and 
gave them a glimpse of the happy, care-free life of 
the colored deck hands and stevedores. 

Such an undertaking was an excellent outlet for 
the children’s natural desire to imitate. It was 
with the greatest pleasure that they danced with 
the tiny steps of the Japanese, sang before the 
red-topped windmill of the Dutch and swayed to 
colorful tunes around a Mexican camp fire. None 
could be happier than they as they whooped the 
Indian war calls, put themselves through the 
courtly grace of the English Minuet and imitated 
the songs and remarks of the working men whom 
they had observed on the Norfolk docks. 

With the help of the special teachers in the art 
and music departments, the classroom teacher had 
merely to follow her unit plans and to arouse the 
interest of her pupils. 

The operetta was presented on the evening of 
November 16 at Ruffner Junior High Scheol to a 
large audience of Henry Clay patrons and friends 
who are interested in the Revised Virginia Curri- 
culum. Besides meaning so much to the faculty, 
the pupils and the audience as an expression. of 
classroom activity a large sum was realized for 
the underprivileged children of Henry Clay 
School. 

Another word may be added concerning the 
beauty, the smoothness and the naturalness with 
which the entire presentation moved. So 
thoroughly were the classes absorbed in their 
efforts, which were original with them and their 
teachers, that they moved about as if under a 
spell of-the children they represented. Someone 
remarked that the conduct of these classes far 
surpassed many previous displays of self-control 
which had been shown behind the auditorium cur- 
tain. That within itself stands as a tribute to the 
so-called “new curriculum methods.” 


yf 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


IN THE SPRING 


Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 
In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are hoary, 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story, 
In the spring? 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in 
the spring? 
In the spring? 
And caught the subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crimpled petals baby-white, 
Just to touch them a delight 
In the spring? 
Have you walked beneath the blossoms in 
the spring? 
In the spring? 


Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling 
And the cuckoo-bird soft cailing 
In the spring? 


If you have not, then you know not, in 
the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring, 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 
—WILLIAM ManrtIN. 


Suggestions for Teaching This Poem 


Because it comes within the experience of all 
children, this poem is especially delightful to 
teach. 

Much of the beauty of poetry is lost when it is 
not read aloud. Write the following questions on 
the board, Have the class to study the questions 
and decide upon their answers. Have the poem 
read by one or more members of the class. Be sure 
to include some of those who are classed as “poor 
readers.” 


1. In the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia an 
apple blossom festival is held every year. Beau- 
tiful parades are given and a queen is crowned. 
Does this poem awaken in you a desire to take 
part in this festival? 

2. How many word pictures can you find in the 
poem? List them. 

3. In what respects does the English apple 
orchard resemble the apple orchard you have 
seen? 

4. Does this poem picture equally well a Vir- 
ginia apple orchard? 

5. Discussion of the questions asked in the 
poem. See if you can answer to yourself ques- 
tions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

6. Find in the dictionary and pronounce: 
hoary, subtle, render. What is the meaning of 
each one? 

7. What blossoming fruit tree do the Japanese 
welcome as we do the apple? 

8. Call attention to the beauty, music and 
rhythm of this poem. 


A CREATIVE PHASE OF MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE FIRST GRADE 
By MARY L. COWLES, Broad Rock School, Chesterfield County 


HE Happy Dance Hour was always a pop- 
ular period for the first grade. It was a time 
when everyone in the class consciously or 
unconsciously took an active part in musical ex- 
pression. The children had been encouraged and 
felt free to ask for any activity or the playing of 
any piece of music that they had enjoyed. The 
development of impromptu dances was especially 


popular. At the close of some other type of les- 
son a child would often step up softly and whisper 
to the teacher, “Now let’s make up a dance.” 
During the opening exercises a little girl had 
asked for a dance. The teacher selected Rhythms 
for Children, Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, and 9 by Brahms, 
Victor Orchestra. As the waltzes were played, 
the children were asked to listen carefully and be 
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ready to show what kind of movement or step one 
could make to fit in with the music. As a child 
thought of a suitable step and could show the 
rhythm with his arms he left his seat and danced 
around the floor in a circle formation. Soon there 
was quite a large group waltzing around with 
their arms swaying in beautiful rhythm, 


The class knew from previous experiences that 
this was the kind of music which called for slow 
gliding steps. A little girl remarked, “We should 
slide lightly in time to this music.” With a little 
suggestion from the teacher the entire group was 
soon out on the floor. The teacher spent a little 
while slipping around from child to child help- 
ing those who needed help, commending those 
who needed praise, telling those who were not 
moving in good time to let the music tell them 
how fast to go. “See, John is letting the music 
tell him just how fast to go.” Listening to the 
music and at the same time watching others more 
in’ time and step with the music aid those who 
have trouble in discriminating as to fast or slow 
movements. It helps to develop their listening 
ability and gives them more confidence. 


After the group had been dancing awhile with 
gliding waltz steps, a little girl suggested that 
every one tiptoe as fairies would do. The teacher 
asked, “Where would you like for these little 
fairies to be dancing?” 

James: Play they are out in the woods. 

Teacher: That’s a fine idea. What do we have 
in our room that we might use as trees? 

Iris: We can use our chairs. 

Dorothy: We could pull the shades and play 
that the woods are over by the windows. 

Teacher: Yes, we could use either of those 
ideas. But when the wind blows what do the 
trees do? 


Ernest: The trees shake. 

Teacher: Yes, and what else? 

Joyce: They lean over. 

Agnes: They sway to first one side and then 
the other. 

Teacher: They do all of these things. 
the chairs or the windows do them? 


Could 
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Children: No. 

Anne: I could sway like a tree. 

Alex: I could, too. 

Teacher: That is very true, 
trees should we have? 

Children: Oak; cedar, pine. 

Teacher: Who would be a good oak tree? 

Thomas: The oak is a large tree. Ernest 
would make a good oak tree. 

Teacher: Ernest, would you like to be an oak 
tree? 

A few of the larger boys and girls came for- 
ward and held out their arms as oak trees. Then 
a few middle sized boys and girls became swaying 
pine trees. Several tiny children holding their 
arms gracefully to their sides were stationed here 
and there as cedar trees, “Christmas trees” the 
class called them. 

Teacher: We need some little people to whistle 
lightly as the wind blows. 

Many hands were raised and those who did not 
want to be trees or fairies were the wind. It was 
then decided that as the wind blew very softly 
the trees would listen and let the music tell them 
how fast the wind was blowing. Thus the 
branches and wind would keep time together. 

After the forest was in place, the victrola selec- 
tions were started again. During Waltz No. 1 
the little fairies waltzed in and out under the 
branches of the oaks and pines as they swayed 
with the wind. The little cedar trees swayed 
slightly to and fro without extended branches, 

As Waltz No. 2 was started the fairies wanted 
to play that they were tired and sleepy after such 
a nice dance out in the wind and forest, so each 
fairy tilted her head to the right side clasping 
hands together on the right shoulder as a pillow 
under her head. Thus they danced until the 
third waltz began. Then the fairies decided to 
find trees under which they could spend the night. 
With heads still resting on their shoulders the 
fairies in groups of twos and threes gradually 
came to rest, seated or kneeling against the trunks 
of the trees. When the music stopped the trees 
ceased swaying, the wind ceased blowing, the 
fairies were asleep for the night. 


What kind of 
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THE TRY-OUT PROGRAM IN FORT LEWIS SCHOOL 
By JOSEPHINE N. FAGG, Roanoke County 


WO grades in Fort Lewis School partici- 

pated in the Try-Out Program last year, 

the first and seventh. I shall review the 
seventh grade work. 

The 32 pupils in that grade ranged in ability 
from superior to below average. They came 
from a conservative community of people who 
expected their children to recite the traditional 
number of daily classes and bring home enough 
work to keep them busy until bedtime. 

I spent the month of November, 1933, studying 
the Course of Study and made my plans to begin 
work in December. The environmental possi- 
bilities were inventoried—of the community, the 
school equipment, and the children’s interests. 
I decided on the subject I wished to develop, I be- 


gan to collect materials and file them, to read 
and take notes for a subject matter outline, and 


make a bibliography. Activities suggested them- 
selves as I studied and were jotted down, not an 
arbitrary list but a help in guiding my thinking 
when standing before a class and participating in 
the planning. These were checked by the aims. 
Then I waited, like Mr. Micawber, for something 
to turn up so we could get started. Melvin is 
quite explicit in regard to this idea. He strongly 
disapproves the scheme of waiting for something 
to turn up. I have found, since, that by the time 
the teacher has done her planning and reading, 
the work almost gets itself started. It has been 
said that only fools and geniuses do not plan. 
However, an effective beginning was made in 
an unexpected manner. One of our most con- 
servative patrons invited the class to visit his 
fruit farm and there we heard that certain re- 
strictions were placed on apples exported to 
Europe. We were then studying Europe, 
so here was the auspicious time to launch a 
unit on Our Foreign Trade. I realized that 
we could not work out some of those activities 
without buying some books. I bought them, a set 


of Compton’s Encyclopedia and some new geog- 
raphies—Stull and Hatch, Our World Today and 
Living Geography published by Macmillan. 
Things began to move. It was just such a lack 
of materials in Egypt that caused the Israelites 
to complain when they had to make bricks with- 
out straw, and I lacked educational straw. 

The activity period at first was something like. 
running a three-ring circus but that was the result 
of too many different kinds of activities going on 
at once. After we provided a workroom, things 
worked better. Screwed-down desks, however, 
are not the worst things in the world. One su- 
perintendent said he would prefer screwed-down 
desks to screwed-down teachers. More time 
spent on the conference period might have pre- 
vented a lot of confusion. 

Let no one think that we laid aside the pre- 
scribed textbooks, for when one group worked on 
graphs showing the exports and imports of the 
United States we found that we needed drill on 
the mechanics of making graphs, so we turned to 
that part of our arithmetic text and the whole 
class learned to make all kinds of graphs, because 
this was an ability that each child needed to 
master. When another group made a time line 
showing the history of the tariff, they had to 
search through their histories for the information 
they needed. The test cut across all subject mat- 
ter fields and the results were good. 

Our next unit on Advertising was based purely 
on child interests, for what child is not interested 
in radio programs and advertisements? Three 
girls wrote a play, showing that it pays to adver- 
tise, in which they depicted the work of the com- 
mercial and radio artists. Here we had to go to 
our art books to find instructions on poster 
making, and the radio characters in the play 
ranged from Kate Smith to Amos and Andy. 

The consumers’ viewpoint was well brought 
out in a debate dramatizing the Senate committee 
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hearings on the Copeland Bill in regard to the 
proposed revision of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. We secured a large amount of free material 
from Consumers’ Research, and the facts brought 
out by Messrs. Kallet and Schlink, authors of 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, were vastly interesting. 
Current Events and Forum came out in February 
just in time to give us valuable articles on the lack 
of real protection the consumer has from false 
claims made by advertisers. 

A big forest fire was my chance to begin work 
on Fire Prevention, though I realize that you can- 
not always have a catastrophe in order to set the 
stage for a unit. We invited the Fire Chief to 
come and give us a demonstration. He came and 
invited the class to visit the Fire Department. An 
insurance company gave us free material but the 
best of all came from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago. If you don’t know the magazine 
Safety Education, send for a copy. It was neces- 
sary to buy a new billetin board and a table to 
hold all the materials, and a bibliography file was 
made by pupils to facilitate their location. One 
pupil kept a diary of our daily activities which 
helped us all. A Safety movie was a nice piece 
of group work and each child made a good scrap- 
book. 

Beautifying the Community was our next unit 
and I had planned to work three groups on orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and flowers, but one group 
held out for insects that we have to fight in our 
gardening, so I gave in, and not knowing anything 
about insects, called in the County Farm Agent, 
as Edward Yeomans, in his book, Shackled 
Youth, recommends. Children need to get the 
feel of contact with the expert. They did every- 
thing from making collections of insects to spat- 
ter prints of flowers and leaves. It is well to care 
for these leads in the “choosing” time—to keep 
the list on the board before the children, other- 
wise they may lead you too far astray. 

How We Are Governed in Roanoke County 
was a unit that proved that children can be inter- 
ested in difficult tasks and work hard on them. 
From the local newspaper they got figures from 
the budget and made a graph showing how the 
taxpayer’s dollar is spent; they held an election, 
and at last a debate on the subject of the county 
manager form of government. 

The unit on Religions of Our Community fol- 
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lowed, and, last, the one on The New Deal which 
was a live subject with its effects to be seen right 
around us. We voted in the Digest poll and de- 
bated the question whether the President’s re- 
covery program had been a success. A Primer 
of the New Deal, published by the American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus, Ohio, for ten cents, was 
invaluable. 

Nearly every one of these units was presented 
as a culminating activity in assembly or at P.-T. A. 
meetings. 

This is my year’s work on the Curriculum as 
briefly as I can tell it. 

The children loved the work and no parent ever 
registered a criticism, and some parents visited 
the school to see what was going on. The quality 
of work improved as the year progressed and 
there was evidence of co-operative living as the 
children worked in groups under the new regime. 
There was better class fusion than ever before, 
also more creative work. I think, though, that 
they need to have a background before they can do 
creative work. “You can’t think in a vacuum,” 
as the Course of Study says. 

After we got started, materials were never 
lacking; sometimes there was too much. 

Lack of space forbids a discussion of the first 
grade work, which really merits a lengthy article, 
it was so attractive. The children built a big 
house—large enough for them to play in—and 
all their activities centered around the home. The 
boys built it and the girls furnished it. And what 
heated discussions arose over how that chimney 
should be made. And what a good boy Robert was, 
he who had been such a problem child. An over- 
grown boy in the first grade, he was the master 
carpenter. During their conference periods they 
made their activity stories, the teacher printing 
and children illustrating. 

This session we are holding weekly faculty 
meetings to discuss the Course of Study, working 
out inventory cards for each pupil to be kept as 
a permanent record, collecting and filing materials, 
buying books, and arranging our rooms to get 
ready for work in December. The plan is to do 
fewer units this year and not make them so 
broad but to select activities that will cut across 
several aspects. 

It has all forced me to do a great deal more 
reading than ever before, and whenever and 
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wherever a Curriculum class was held, I felt that 
I must take it. 

I believe that the old theory of the teacher in 
the background—the phantom teacher—is no 
more, The teacher’s personality was never so 
important as now, and certainly the theory under- 
lying it all is in keeping with sound educational 
philosophy—(1) purposeful activity, (2) func- 
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tional education, and we shall, if we are in earnest 
about this thing of improving classroom instruc- 
tion, eventually come nearer to our ideal of per- 
fection. As Andrea del Sarto said, 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 


grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 





Modifications of Requirements for Extension and Renewal 


of Teachers’ Certificates 
By THOMAS D. EASON, State Department of Education 


HE State Board of Education at its meet- 

ing on January 24, 1935, by resolution ap- 

proved the following revision of require- 
ments for the extension and renewal of teachers’ 
certificates, effective on and after September 1, 
1935: 


Extension and Renewal of Certificates 


A certificate may be extended or renewed by 
the State Department of Education, subject 
to the requirements given below. All appli- 
cations for renewals or extensions should be 
sent through the division superintendent and 
be accompanied by his recommendation or 
endorsement. No certificate should be sent 
to the State Department of Education for 
renewal prior to January first of the year in 
which the certificate expires. 


The holder must— 

1. Present evidence that he has been a suc- 
cessful teacher. 

2. Read with care and appreciation at least 
five books on the Teachers’ Reading 
Course during the life of the certificate 
and be prepared to make a synopsis of 
the books named. A statement from the 
division superintendent showing that the 
books have been carefully and studiously 
read may be accepted in lieu of the 
synopsis. 


3. In addition to the first and second require- 
ments, satisfy at least one of the follow- 
ing conditions: 


a. Take examinations on at least five 
books of the Teachers’ Reading Course, 
including those appropriate to the field 
(elementary or high school teaching) in 
which the applicant is engaged, the ex- 
aminations to be based on the Reading 
Course adopted for the year in which 
the license expires. 


. Present three session hours’ credit in 
education or academic subjects. 


. Make a contribution to professional 
literature by the publication of a book, 
monograph, or acceptable article which 
gives proof of seasoned professional 
thought. 


Expired certificates do not come under these 
regulations. Such certificates are revived 
upon individual rulings made by the State 
Department of Education. 


Teachers whose licenses expire as of July 1, 
1935, may have their certificates renewed in ac- 
cordance with the present requirements as found 
on page nine of Regulations Governing the Cer- 
tification of Teachers in Virginia, Volume XVI, 
No. 4, January, 1934. 
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What Will Virginia Do About It? 


By W. E. GARNETT, V. P. 1., Blacksburg 


Editor’s Note: This article by Dr. Garnett contains some new and very vital and pertinent facts that 
bring us face to face with an important social and economic responsibility. We must do something about it. 
Dees the responsibility belong to the schools? Does the State wish this condition to continue? The State 
must either keep these people on relief or provide agencies that will bring this part of our population to a 
social and economic level that will make them an asset instead of a liability to the State. 


IRGINIA has long been proud of her peo- 

\ ple, and well she may. Few sections can 

boast of finer stocks. Their record is writ 
large on the pages of history. In our pride, how- 
ever, we have been prone to ignore another side 
of the picture, that practically half of our white 
population, to say nothing of thousands of Ne- 
groes, occupy almost a peasant status. This is 
the skeleton in our social closet. One of the most 
important, as well as most complex, problems now 
confronting rural Virginia is the fact that around 
a half million white people may be considered 
marginal from the standpoint of ability, income, 
and living standards. Here is literally the “for- 
gotten man.” Some thousands may also be classed 
as submarginal. 

As used in this paper, the term marginal popula- 
tion refers to those who are so near the margin 
economically and culturally that they are on a bare 
subsistence plane of living. In general it includes 
those with a gross annual income of less than 
$600 in normal times, with less than a fifth grade 
education, poor housing and other living condi- 
tions, and those paying little or no taxes. The 
submarginal includes the dependent and delin- 
quent groups and those living below the decency 
level. 

An estimate of the make-up of the marginal 
group, on the basis of the best available data, 
would be approximately as follows: 


Poor mountain white people 

White tenants 

White hired laborers 

White marginal farm owners and 
marginal nonfarm rural people 
not included in above 


DE Skee Ue Nl es cadéccssese GeO 


(Approximately three-fourths of the Ne- 
groes and of the white tenants are estimated 
to have a marginal status.) 


There are probably at least 250,000 children 
among the white marginal families. 


Evidences of Marginal Status 


Marginal status is indicated by such facts as: 

Of the 170,610 Virginia farm operators in 1929, 
67.2 per cent had a gross income of less than $1,- 
000 ; 41 per cent of less than $600; and 10.2 per 
cent of less than $250. (Gross income includes 
operating expenses as well as value of family liv- 
ing supplies furnished by the farm.) Some of the 
farm operators, probably a fourth, made some ad- 
ditional income from nonfarm work. On the 
other hand, the number of low-income, rural fam- 
ilies is increased by the hired laborers. The an- 
nual income of this group ranges from $200 to 
$400 (plus, in some cases, house rent, fuel, and 
certain living supplies). Only 9.3 per cent of the 
Virginia farm operators made more than $2,500 
gross income in 1929. Farm incomes have been 
much less than these figures since 1929. 

Further evidence of the marginal status of a 
large percentage of the population is afforded by 
an analysis of tax rolls. A study of 2,907 white 
families from 12 high school patronage areas in 
11 counties well distributed over the State 
showed real estate and personal property tax as- 
sessments as follows: No tax, 37.3 per cent; .01- 
$2.50, 23.4 per cent; $2.51-$5.00, 7.3 per cent; 
$5.01-$25.00, 19.8 per cent ; and over $25.00, 12.2 
per cent. (Tax assessments are usually based on 
from a fourth to a third of the real value of the 
property). In a few cases where there was no 
tax assessment, property was held in other names. 
For the most part, however, there was not suffi- 
cient property for the names to appear on the tax 
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rolls. Think of it, 60 per cent of the white fami- 
lies in these areas paying no tax or less than $2.50! 
And several as good communities as can be found 
in the State were included in the study. Further- 
more, only 40 per cent of the 1,116 families on 
which there was a report paid poll taxes in 1933. 

On analyzing the social and cultural status of 
the people in these communities still further, it 
was found that of the 2,828 white families on 
which there was a report, 1,151, or 40.7 per cent, 
were owners and 1,677, or 59.3 per cent, were 
hired laborers, tenants or marginal owners (those 
paying less than $1.00 in personal and real es- 
tate taxes). These sample situations are fairly 
typical of many sections of the State. The relief 
figures of the last several years give still further 
indication of the marginal status of many fami- 
lies since most people do not apply for relief until 
forced to do so. One-fourth of the white families 
of 26 counties, for which a report is available, had 
RFC aid in 1932-33, while in November, 1934, 
20,264 families in the 91 counties, availing them- 
selves of relief aid, were receiving help. 

The more marginal the families the larger they 
tend to be. This is the great social danger of the 
situation. A recent study of 314 marginal and 
submarginal white families in one mountain com- 
munity showed 42 per cent with a family of 6 to 
9; and 19 per cent with a family of 10 or more. 
Several families had 16 children. Reports from 
501 women in this area showed that 21.6 married 
at 16 or younger, 10.5 per cent at 15 or below 
and 38.3 per cent between 17 and 20. Seventy 
per cent of these 314 families had no reading ma- 
terial of any kind coming into their homes ; 38 per 
cent lived in three rooms or less; 14 per cent in 
two rooms or less. Forty-two per cent owned no 
cows; 24 per cent owned no chickens; and 38 per 
cent, no pigs. Seventy-eight per cent had no or- 
ganization contacts other than the church; and 
42 per cent no church contacts for any member of 
the family except an occasional Holy Roller meet- 
ing, and this despite the fact that the area is over- 
supplied with churches—26 in the high school 
patronage area, one church to every 314 people. 
The income of a large number was less than $100 
A number of these families gave evi- 
dences of degeneracy and feeblemindedness. 
Over 60 per cent of the families of this commu- 
nity were classed as marginal. 


a year. 
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Some Consequences of Changed Conditions 


The problem of such a large marginal popula- 
tion has. long been a serious one. The changes of 
recent years make it even more so and thus make 
it more imperative that all public agencies face the 
situation more squarely. The State skeleton has 
come forth from the closet to sit at the public ta- 
ble and promises to pay a lengthy visit even 
though an unwelcomed guest. In fact the mil- 
lions now being poured into relief work, with no 
end in sight, make this the livest question of the 
hour. 

We have not yet generally realized the bearing 
on this whole situation of the cumulative effects 
of changes which have been going on over a num- 
ber of years. One of the most significant of these 
changes is the fact that fewer people are now 
needed in agricultural work than formerly because 
of the increased efficiency of agricultural produc- 
tion, (around 25 per cent increase between 1919 
and 1929); the increased use of machinery 
(around 30 million horse-feed producing acres 
have been displaced by use of automobiles and 
trucks) ; and changes in consumption habits. We 
are now producing more milk per cow, more eggs 
per hen, more corn per acre, and so on. Declin- 
ing population growth is also affecting the demand 
for agricultural products. 

Here in Virginia there were over 30,000 fewer 
engaged in agricultural work in 1930 than in 1920, 
yet—but for the 1930 drought—the agricultural 
output would have been greater at the end of this 
period. The same type of thing is taking place in 
the country asa whole. In this decade there were 
approximately three times as many Virginia 
young men applying to society for work each 
year as there were openings in the State avail- 
able for them. Two-thirds of these young men 
were from country districts and a large percent- 
age of them were from the marginal group. The 
situation is complicated still further by such fac- 
tors as the diminished population absorbing power 
of the cities, which, with the increased use of ma- 
chinery, promises to be permanent unless there is a 
marked reduction of work hours; the declining 
ability, with their growing maturity, of other 
states to continue to absorb Virginia’s excess pop- 
ulation as they have been doing for generations 
(the fact that the death rate now exceeds the 
birth rate by about 30 per cent in most of the 
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larger cities may affect the future of this situa- 
tion) ; the lessened export demand; the exhaus- 
tion of forest, especially in the mountain counties 
where much surplus labor has been employed 
through work in the woods; the diminished de- 
mand for labor in coal mines, in railroad con- 
struction and in bootlegging. 

The whole cultural level of the State is lowered 
by the presence of the large marginal population, 
white and black. This situation also to a consider- 
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able degree accounts for the State’s relatively 
low rank in many significant items, its rank for 
example of 36th in per capita wealth, 39th in per 
capita income and 44th in significant educational 
conditions, and 32nd in gross income per $1,000 
of farm property investment. Where social strat- 
ification is extreme, community life is greatly 
weakened and the work of all community institu- 
tions and organizations is complicated and made 
less effective. 





Interpreting the Revised Curriculum 
By D. E. McQUILKIN, Superintendent, Roanoke 


T is estimated that less than a century ago 
90 per cent of our population was illiterate, 
hence stress on teaching the three R’s was 

most practical and essential. Now that 95.7 per 
cent of our population, according to the census 
of 1930, can read and write, which means that 
literacy is taken for granted as a birthright, more 
facts and skills not only can be taught in schools 
but it would be uneconomical and undemocratic 
not to render this larger service. Our people are 
now regularly educated up to an average of the 
eighth grade; not only do they reasonably well 
master the three R’s but they learn much more, 
yet problems of unbalanced economics, of unem- 
ployment, of racketeering, etc. are dominant. 
Has our national educational program been a 
failure because we have not gone far enough in 
our teaching and included deeper lessons in social 
and moral responsibilities ? 

Indeed, merely teaching facts and skills seems 
not to be a sufficient quantity or the best method 
of teaching, hence, school folk are studying, ex- 
perimenting, and striving courageously to do a 
better professional job. They believe that there 
is much more to learn and better ways to teach. 
Virginia’s plan is to lead the pupil to do more in- 
dependent thinking. The teacher should arouse 
his interest in problems on his mental level, guide 
him to reasonable conclusions, do this by taking 
him in his natural surrounding of interests, map 
out problems, or units of work, and help him gain 
the tools of learning and the factual content of 
books for use in achieving worth while purposes 
rather than as ends in themselves. She should lead 


him to acquire knowledge, but also to acquire wis- 
dom by living a normal life of stimulated mental 
activity and problem solving. 

The Virginia Revised Curriculum has selected 
large and natural and logical “centers of interest” 
for each grade. These centers are as follows: 

Grade I—Home and School Life. 

Grade II—Community Life. 

Grade IlI—Adaptation of Life to Environ- 
mental Forces of Nature. 

Grade IV—Adaptation of Life to Advancing 
Physical Frontiers. 

Grade V—Effects of 
coveries Upon Our Living. 

Grade VI—Effects of 
Upon Our Living. 

Grade VII—Social Provision for Co-operative 
Living. 

Grade VIII—Adaptation of Our Living 
Through Nature, Social and Mechanical Inven- 
tions and Discoveries. 

Grade IX—Agrarianism and Industrialism, and 
Their Effects Upon Our Living. 

Grade X—Effects of Changing Culture and 
Changing Social Institutions Upon Our Living. 

Grade XI—Effects of a Continuously Planning 
Social Order Upon Our Living. 

Each of these “centers of interest” is broken 
down into eleven “major functions of social life,” 
which functions are as follows: 

Protection and Conservation of Life, Property 
and Natural Resources. 

Production of Goods and Services and Distri- 
bution of the Returns of Production. 


Inventions and Dis- 


Machine Production 
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Consumption of Goods and Services. 

Communication and Transportation of Goods 
and People. 

Recreation. 

Expression of Aesthetic Impulses. 

Expression of Religious Impulses. 

Education. 

Extension of Freedom. 

Integration of the Individual. 

Exploration. 

The teacher makes assignments built around 
these centers and functions suitable for the sev- 
eral grades’ There are further appropriate activi- 
ties suggested in the curriculum under each cen- 
ter and function. For example, in the first 
grade, under the center of interest “Home and 
School Life,” the major function of social life, 
“Protection and Conservation of Life, Property 
and Natural Resources,” is taught through an- 
swering the question, “How do we protect and 
maintain life and health in our home and school ?” 
In the fifth grade the same function of life is 
taught by answering the question, “How do in- 
ventions and discoveries alter our ways of pro- 
tecting and conserving life, property, and natural 
resources?” And so does the Course suggest ap- 
proaches to all of the major problems of social 
life and point the way for the alert teacher to 
teach a limitless amount of subject matter appro- 
priate to her grade and to the natural interests of 
her group of children. Her teaching is done in 
the form of projects, or activities, or units of 
work, ranging in time for development from a 
few days to several weeks, varying according to 
the evident learning value of the activity or unit 
selected. While engaged in the problem of learn- 
ing about silk in the fifth grade, information in 
geography, history, letter writing, etc. is acquired 
as a necessary part of the intelligent solution of 
the problem. 

As an aid in selecting appropriate study-activi- 
ties, the Course offers hundreds of suggested ac- 
tivities. Following are samples from the seventh 
grade: 

Making a family budget to show how each 
member of the family may share in the income. 

Contrasting the self-sufficient homes of the 
past century with the homes of the present day. 

Reading about and discussing how transporta- 
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tion influences the consumer’s choice and use of 
goods. 

Tracing breakfast foods from their sources to 
the table. 

Making a visit to a grocery store or market to 
observe products from various parts of the world. 

Planning and presenting a pageant showing the 
economic groups involved in supplying the food 
consumed during a given day. 

According to the new Course, “These activi- 
ties should help the children to interpret, analyze, 
and improve their standards of living. They 
should be able to co-operate more intelligently in 
planning and sharing the family budget, to par- 
ticipate in worth while family and community 
projects, and to appreciate the services of those 
who have made available a greater variety of 
goods and services through cold storage, improved 
methods of transportation, etc. The children 
should understand the effects of standards of 
living upon the physical, mental, and moral life 
of all people.” 

We might further illustrate this new aim of 
teaching by pointing out that whereas instruction 
in arithmetic and bookkeeping may produce an 
expert accountant, yet without the inculcation of 
a sense of the proper social and moral responsi- 
bility for using this knowledge worthily, the in- 
dividual may use his skill in manipulating a bank 
forgery that would mean a loss to his fellowman 
and a charge to society for corrective prosecution. 

Appropriate activities, or units of work, are 
selected by the teachers and pupils themselves as 
they talk over things common to their own ex- 
perience of life. Problems so solved differ with 
the life of the community and the originality of 
the teacher. The good teacher builds the best 
citizen possible with the living material she has in 
her class and builds by taking the children from 
where she finds them in their interests and abili- 
ties and leads them into new fields of intellectual 
experiences. For example, in the seventh grade, 
a good teacher in the city might lead her children 
to build a unit of work around “beautifying the 
streets,” in which activity they will learn some- 
thing of sanitation, architecture, materials, plants 
and trees, etc., while a class in the country might 
work on “wheat raising,” learning something of 
soils, weather, transportation, marketing, etc., but 
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both groups would be developing into citizens, 
informed in equally valuable aspects of the major 
functions of social life involved in co-operative 
living, which is the center of interest for the 
seventh grade. 

It is thus seen that the principle of “learning by 
doing” is being put into full operation. The cul- 
tivation of pupil activity in helping to select and 
to solve problems of their varied social interests 
is further perfected in the high school grades by 
such organizations as literary societies, music 
clubs and student government. In short, public 
school experience is being made a real training for 
continuance of the life of adults, with all its op- 
portunity and need of co-operative living in order 
to make a real success of what we are pleased to 
call modern civilization. 

In general, the Virginia Revised Curriculum 
calls for the same type of teaching that the best 
teachers have always used, stimulating the child’s 
interest in worth while things and then capitaliz- 
ing on that awakened interest by having him learn 
worth while facts and accept worthy principles 
of living. The new program simply assists in sus- 
taining a continued interest and provides ways by 
which the pupils contribute a wide range of 
stimuli to interests instead of leaving it all up to 
the teacher to keep alive the interest in learning. 
This plan reaches far beyond the narrow limits 
of a single text for each subject; it brings contri- 
butions from current life—the home, news, maga- 
zines, books, social, business, and industrial life 
all about us. The poet’s declaration is literally 
made to come true, that there are “tongues in 
trees, books in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” 

While there is thus found much valuable free 
material, still it is a good investment on the part 
of school administration, along with the provision 
of good buildings, to provide the classroom more 
richly than formerly with the wealth of teaching 
material now available from industrial firms, edu- 
cational supply houses, textbook publishers, etc. 
Such a program may cost more but it is undoubt- 
edly worth more. A comparatively small increase 
in school expenditure for supplementary and 
reference books and for instructional equipment 
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should yield a much larger return in better trained 
citizens. Less failure, both during and after 
school years, is an economical gain devoutly and 
professionally to be desired. 

That a better method and a higher aim in edu- 
cation is imperative is recognized by the com- 
mittee on Public Education and Public Welfare 
of the National Education Association, which re- 
ports: “The time is here when student discussion 
of conditions and problems of our modern life 
should lead to individual, social, and civic better- 
ment; that the world of tomorrow is theirs and 
they must prepare themselves to remake that 
world and to live in it is the vital challenge that 
our young people have brought to them in these 
troublous times.” 

In a recent issue of a local newspaper appeared 
the following quotations: 

Mr. John Blake, columnist, “The children of 
today will be the bosses of the country in five or 
ten years; why shouldn’t they know something 
about the problems they will confront now, when 
their memories are good and their eagerness for 
information is keen ?” 

From the Washington Post, “Schooling is not, 
of course, a guarantee of good citizenship; but it 
may be a powerful influence in the development of 
character in so far as it means a trained super- 
vision during the formative period. Perhaps the 
most pungent criticism of the schools today is 
that they have failed to fill in the gap left by the 
disintegration of the modern family. Children 
are likely to grow up without having the princi- 
ples of virtue and diligence instilled into their 
consciousness. Forward-looking educators are 
attempting to supplant this deficiency by character 
training in the schools.” 


In conclusion, the Virginia Revised Curriculum 
of 1934 is offered to the alert and industrious 
teacher as a guide in giving her children the 
higher type of training needed for meeting and 
solving the problems of this present age. It is 
simply a timely, sensible, logical, and, in short, a 
necessary revision of classroom procedure in the 
continuous process of keeping education one step 
ahead in the progress of civilization. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 
We should keep our minds open to new facts, even though some new 


fact may cut the very foundations from under our feet. Man can build 
new foundations but he cannot live securely and happily on false ones. 





The jury at Flemington convicted Hauptmann. Some thousands of 
American citizens, including newspaper publishers, film manufacturers and 
venders, and owners of movie theaters convicted themselves of a pernicious 
morbidity that can only be matched, in the animal kingdom, by a pack of 
hyenas. The disease would seem to indicate the need of a mental purgative, 
followed by disinfection and sterilization. 





The law of life is change. Inaction means death. 





If you are a dead one, why don’t you own up now? Flowers and coffins 
are becoming more expensive day by day. 





“You cannot step twice into the same rivers; for fresh waters are ever 
flowing in upon you.’’* 

Lawyers and legislatures are controlled largely by precedent, theologians 
generally by mysticism and the dreams of men long dead. Science lets “the 
dead bury their dead,” and uses the wrecks of defunct theories and systems 
as stepping-stones in its march to penetrate the unknown. 





Our physical frontiers have been conquered. Our intellectual frontiers 
are still a “no man’s land,” vast and uncharted. Only a few daring spirits 
have “crashed” the outer fastnesses. Most of the two billion inhabitants of 
the earth live in intellectual slums, sorely affected with mental hookworm. 





Nature in some of her moods is beneficent, in others, cruel, relentless and 
destructive. She destroys with cold and heat, droughts and floods, para- 
sites, disease and, finally, death. It is only by the discovery of natural laws 
that man, through science, has been able to combat or control nature and 


make life more secure. 





Life should no longer be a throwing of dice but a matching of wits. 





Dr. Tchenehulin and Dr. Kubliako, in Russia, Dr. Woodruff, Dr. Carrel 
and Dr. Crile, in America, all trained scientists, have secured results which 
show that artificial cells perform the functions of life, that death is “acci- 
dental,” that life cells are potentially immortal, that electricity is the life- 
maintaining force, and death is due to the poisonous by-products of life. 
This may be a long step in solving the “secret of life.” Had these eminent 
scientists lived a few centuries ago they would have been burned at the 


stake. 


We no longer torture our scientists on the rack, break them on the wheel, 
or burn them at the stake. We frequently ignore them, starve them and 
bury them in potter’s fields. 








* Heraclitus. 
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The Development of the Hopewell 
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and Prince George 


County Schools 


By R. W. COPELAND, Superintendent 


HE school systems of the City of Hope- 
well and of Prince George County present 
an interesting problem in school adminis- 
tration, being one of the two cases in the State 
where a city and a county system are served by 
one division superintendent. The county is a 
large one, with six large 
white schools, twenty 
colored one- and two- 
room schools and one 
training school, while 
the city has six schools, 
four white elementary, 
the Hopewell High 
School, and one colored 
school for both elemen- 
tary and high school 
pupils. 

The fact that the 
growth and develop- 
ment of Hopewell has 
been spasmodic rather 
than steady and calcu- 
lable and thus the popu- 
lation and school en- 
rolment a shifting one 
adds greatly to the in- 
terest of administering 
this system. However, 
over a period of years 
a steady increase in 
pupils in both county 
and city is observed. 

Charles City, situated at the junction of the 
Appomattox and the James Rivers, was settled 
in the summer of 1613. While the first legisla- 
tive assembly in North America was meeting at 
Jamestown, far-sighted men were laying the 
foundation of Henricus University, only a few 
miles distant at Dutch Gap, on the upper reaches 
of the James, and eleven thousand acres of rich 
virgin land and about two hundred dollars in 
money had been subscribed for the purpose. 

The committee in charge of the plans for the 


R. W. Copeland 


proposed university realized, however, that a 

primary school was the first need of the colony, 

and out of this need finally came into being the 
first free public school in America. 

The small group of colonists were not alone in 

their efforts to found the school. Back in Eng- 

land the London Com- 

pany was most inter- 

ested in the project, 

and at the same time 

the Reverend Patrick 

Copeland, returning to 

England from _ East 

India, had conceived 

the idea of establishing 

a school in East India 

and had actually col- 

lected a large sum for 

this purpose. On arriv- 

ing in England and 

finding that the need of 

a school seemed to be 

greater in Virginia he 

decided to use this fund 

to establish “A School 

at Charles  Cittie” 

(present City of Hope- 

Vow well), to be called in 

x honor of the donors, 

" “The East India 

— School.” Another friend 

of the school project 

was Sir Thomas Dale, 

who wrote to his friend, the Reverend Patrick 

Copeland, “I shall be glad to hear how my Vir- 

ginia prospers.” The school was duly established, 

only to be completely destroyed on March 22, 

1622, by the Indian Massacre, in which the homes 

and school were burned, the crops destroyed, and 

most of the settlers killed. An elementary school 

has been erected on what is believed to be the site 

of this first school and called the Patrick Cope- 

land School, in honor of the founder of that first 

school. 
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In 1702, Charles City County was divided; 
that portion on the south of the James was given 
the name Prince George County, after the Danish 
husband of Queen Anne, and the northern side 
retained the name Charles City Point, later called 
City Point, now a part of Hopewell. During the 
War Between the States, the population of the 
then City Point reached 10,000. 

After the war, and the departure of the sol- 
diers, City Point again became a small village, in 
1890 having a population of about 300 people; 
but when the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Company 
located a plant here in 1914 workmen and their 
families poured in; houses and tents sprung up 
overnight; the name was changed from City 
Point to Hopewell, in honor of the ship “Hope- 
well” which sailed up to this point in 1622 and 
drove off the Indians. The population grew to 
45,000. 

When the World War was over, the same thing 
happened as before. One year after the armistice 
the population was only 1,397 people, but soon 
afterwards the Tubize-Chatillion Corporation 
built a plant in Hopewell. This was followed in 
rapid succession by Hummel-Ross Fiber Cor- 


poration, Hercules Powder Company, Woods 
Products and Hopewell China Corporation. This 
industrial growth was climaxed by the building 
of the Atmospheric Nitrogen Plant, the largest 


of its kind in the Western Hemisphere. The 

population of Hopewell is at present 11,328. 
The City of Hopewell was not incorporated 

until 1923. Prior to this time Hopewell was a 

part of Prince George County. Upon the incor- 

poration of Hopewell, a separate 

school board was set up for the 

city and the school property 

owned by Prince George County 

was purchased by the city. The 

high school building and the four 

elementary school buildings pur- 

from the county were 

frame buildings, having been 

hastily put up during the Du- 

Pont days. These buildings were 

the Patrick Copeland School, the 

John Randolph School, the B. 

Village School and the Colored 

School. 
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Robert K. Hoke was division superintendent 
at this time. Under the direction of Mr. Hoke 
the schools were built up to a greater degree of 
efficiency than ever before. A fine new high 
school building, consisting of twenty-five rooms, 
cafeteria, auditorium and gymnasium, was built 
in the city in 1925. In the county he began the 
work of consolidating the schools and transport- 
ing children by motor truck to schools centrally 
located. 

Because of the increase in population on the 
outskirts of the city, a modern brick building of 
eight rooms and auditorium was erected by the 
county board. It was called the Woodlawn 
School. In 1929, due to further increase of pop- 
ulation, it was necessary to build a six-room 
addition to this building so that at the present 
time we have a modern elementary school of 
fourteen rooms at Woodlawn. The high school 
pupils from this section attend the Hopewell 
High School, and tuition is paid for them by the 
county. The colored pupils living adjacent to 
the city of Hopewell are taken care of in the 
same manner. 

In addition to Woodlawn School there are 
three other elementary schools in the county: 
Prince George School, Burrowsville School, and 
Rives School, whose principal, Miss Belle Webb, 
is known throughout the State as “the woman 
who made the one-room schoolhouse famous.” 
Prince George has two modern high schools, the 
Disputanta School and the Carson School, both 
of these doing elementary and high school work. 
In 1927, the school at Carson was destroyed by 





Disputanta High School 
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Hopewell High School 


fire. A new brick building, modern in every re- 
spect, with seven classrooms and auditorium, was 
erected. This school has a very fine cottage for 
home economics and agricultural work. All the 


buildings in the county are equipped with audi- 
toriums and running water and are completely 
sanitated. 

In 1929, the present incumbent became super- 
intendent of the schools of Hopewell and Prince 
George County. 
mentary school having nineteen rooms, audi- 


During this year, a brick ele- 


torium and cafeteria was completed in the city, 
and the following year another having twelve 
rooms, cafeteria and auditorium was erected. 
Under the C. W. A. a good deal of the money 
was expended for city schools. In Hopewell 
High School terrazzo floors were laid in all cor- 
ridors, new wooden floors were laid in the class- 
rooms, the building was replastered throughout, 
and vitritile was put on walls of all corridors 
and laboratories. The grounds were graded and 
curbing and guttering were installed. All the 


other schools were put into first-class condition 
also. A total of over fifty-two thousand dollars 
was spent under the items, salaries, $38,923.43, 
materials, $12,800.51, truck hire, $129.25, con- 
tracts, $577.86. 

Our athletic field which adjoins the high 
school is now being graded, new bleachers built 
and a 440-yard cinder track installed which in- 
closes the football gridiron and baseball field. We 
believe that upon completion this will be second 
to none in the State. 

In the county the work of consolidation of 
schools has gone on. Where there were once 
twenty-one white schools in the county, there 
are now six modern buildings taking care of the 
children who are brought to school in modern 
and comfortable busses. 

With the improvement of the roads it has been 
found practical and economical to consolidate the 
bus routes also. Where there were formerly 
twenty-five bus routes in 1929 there are now 
seventeen routes, and next year by re-routing 


Carson High School 
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the busses and putting on larger ones, this will 
probably be cut to fourteen routes. 

A great deal of work was done on the county 
schools with C, W. A. funds also, since the entire 
county allotment was given to the schools. 
Schools were painted and repaired inside and out, 
wells dug, septic tanks installed, grounds graded 
and guttered, plants, shrubs and grass planted. 
The improvement in both the appearance of 
buildings and in the comfort of pupils and teach- 
ers was of course very great, and the fact that all 
the schools were put into such good condition is 
a source of pride and pleasure to parents as well 
as pupils and teachers. Three hundred and 
eighty-two men were employed and over fifty- 
two thousand dollars was spent, as follows: 

White schools, $34,632.49, colored schools, 


$11,623.08, tools, $621.90, other projects, 
$2,580.98, compensation, $12.80, administration, 
$2,763.96. 


However, when all this work had been done, 
there was still one dark spot in the county—the 
rambling old tar-paper building used to house 
the colored children at Disputanta. This build- 
ing had been hastily put up in winter time when 
the school had burned and it had been impossible 
to replace it, but later with the help of a Literary 
Fund loan and a most generous donation from 
the Slater Fund a splendid new brick building 
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was erected. The Disputanta Training School, 
as it is called, was dedicated January 2, 1935, and 
is a building of which the colored citizens of the 
county can well be proud. 

According to the last school census in Hope- 
well there were 3,742 white and colored pupils, 
and the present teaching personnel consists of 12 
colored teachers and 81 white, making a total of 
93 teachers. According to the county census, 
there are 3,542 children, with 44 white teachers 
and 22 colored teachers, or 66 in all. This makes 
a total for both city and county of 7,284 children 
and 158 teachers. 

In the county high schools both home econom- 
ics and agricultural courses are offered. The 
training these young men and women receive in 
these practical subjects is of untold benefit to 
them in their home life. In the Hopewell High 
School we have two home economics depart- 
ments. Elementary supervision is carried on in 
all the schools of both city and county. The 
Revised Curriculum was put into active opera- 
tion at the beginning of the new term in 
February. 

With all buildings and grounds in good con- 
dition, with a large enrolment and an adequate 
number of capable and interested teachers, we 
feel that we may well look forward to a splendid 
future of achievement for our schools. 





Why a Seventh Grade Commencement Program? 
By ROY HELMS, Amelia 


GREAT many years ago it was an un- 

usual thing for boys and girls to finish the 

seventh grade of the public schools. Be- 
cause of its being an unusual thing and because 
somebody, somehow, established a break between 
the elementary school and the high school, the 
custom of granting diplomas to seventh grade 
“graduates” was started. 

Probably it was very deserving at that time. 
Even at this late day and time we sometimes go 
into homes where the seventh grade diploma is 
proudly displayed in an elaborate frame. 

We have hardly yet got away from the custom 
of giving great, large diplomas to high school 


graduates. Our State Department of Education 


has led the way and is recommending a diploma 
of standard size 8%x1l. Let us hope they go 
even farther and recommend one still smaller, 
one that can be folded up and put out of the way. 

High school graduation is no uncommon thing 
today. Some even say there are too many boys 
and girls in college. If this is true, then why at- 
tach so much importance to the seventh grade 
“graduation” ? 

Today every child of normal intelligence is sup- 
posed to finish the seventh grade. It is no longer 
an outstanding achievement. Our compulsory at- 
tendance laws are designed to assure the child 
this much education. 

There is little significance attached to seventh 
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grade graduation today except by some teachers 
and school officials. It is more of a disgrace to- 
day not to finish the seventh grade. 

However, some schools continue to honor these 
“graduates,” allow them space and time on the 
commencement program and hand out to them 
gorgeous diplomas given in recognition of their 
great achievement. 


Such a system indicates that there are two sep- 
arate and distinct parts to our public school sys- 
tem, and this action tends to widen the gap be- 
tween these divisions when every forward-looking 
teacher should be doing his best to heal this 
breach. 

There is no more reason for holding a sev- 
enth grade commencement program and granting 
diplomas than there is for handing out sixth grade 
diplomas, or ninth grade diplomas, or diplomas for 
any other grade in the school system. 

In the author’s ten years experience as a prin- 
cipal he has never had a commencement program 
for seventh grade graduates. 

As little importance as possible should be at- 
tached to seventh grade promotion. It should be 
taken as a matter of fact and graduation from the 
high school held as the temporary goal. There is 
too much reason to believe that with the present 
glory attached to seventh grade promotion the 
pupil may be led to think himself through with 
school and prepared for life’s work. This attitude 
may account for a large percentage of those who 
drop out before reaching the eighth grade. 

You say the people demand a seventh grade 
program at commencement? What of it? Can’t 
the custom be changed ? 

If the people demand an entertainment pro- 
gram by the little folks, then give it to them. Do 
not wait for the demand. Preparation of the en- 
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tertainment program has a great deal more edu- 
cational value in it than some of the subjects we 
teach in the classroom, but do not brand it a pro- 
gram for seventh grade “graduation.” Make ita 
program that is representative of the entire ele- 
mentary school. 

The writer has found it more convenient to use 
the elementary school pupils in an entertainment 
near the beginning of the school year rather than 
at the end. At the first of the year they are re- 
viewing and going over familiar material. This 
review may continue for several weeks. Time for 
rehearsal taken from these reviews will not be so 
great a loss to the child as at the end of the year 
when he is preparing for examination. 

At Amelia, the elementary grades take their 
turn in presenting a short program before the 
members of The Parent-Teacher Association. This 
meeting is held on the third Monday of each 
month, immediately after the close of school. 
Thus, instead of having one entertainment pro- 
gram, as some schools do at commencement time, 
we have nine shorter ones. This serves a double 
purpose. It is valuable training for the pupils and 
it brings the parents to the meetings. Instead of 
using 50 children in one commencement program, 
we have probably used 250 during the year. 

Instead of playing up the seventh grade gradu- 
ation we should put the quietus on it. If seventh 
grade diplomas are to be given out, then be fair 
to the children, treat them all alike and give di- 
plomas to those who finish the eighth grade and 
the ninth grade, the fourth grade, the second grade 
and every other grade in school. Do not favor 
some and slight the others. 

The entire commencement program should be 
simplified. Why string it out over a whole week? 

But, above all, why “graduate” those in the 
seventh grade? 
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Salvation Through Play 


By DR. ROY K. FLANNAGAN, State Department of Public Welfare 


N a recent News Letter published by the 
School of Social Sciences of the University 
of Virginia, Professor Zehmer calls attention 

to the great amount of free time that our chang- 
ing society is awarding a previously work-driven 
population. He notes that if the “New Deal” 
succeeds in giving work to every one at a living 
wage, hours of work will necessarily be so short- 
ened that the question of how this extra leisure 
can be used happily by the multitudes thus re- 
leased will be a problem of grave importance not 
only to the individual but to the community. 

Professor Overstreet, of Columbia University, 
has enlarged on the idea in his recently published 
book A Guide to Civilized Loafing and has sug- 
gested in it many ways and means for the happy 
use of spare time. U. S. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins in a recent speech also forcibly empha- 
sized the same point. It will be well, therefore, 
for the people of this State to think seriously 
about this “spare time” problem, for we will have 
to face and master it before very long or there is 
danger that excess idleness without interests or 
diversion will swamp our civilization as it did that 
of Rome where the loafing freedmen and slaves 
opened the gates of the city to the Goths and 
Vandals. 

Professor Overstreet says that “leisure to be 
worth the having must grow out of a work-life 
that is worth the living.” The Poet Cowper said: 


Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 


However this may be, large numbers of Adam’s 
hard pressed descendants have cherished the hope 
that they would some day return to the pleasant 
loafer’s paradise from which their delinquent an- 
cestors were banished. Many others, however, 
believe with Jesus of Nazareth that they must 
work and pray not only to keep from temptation 
but to make this earth as nearly like a satisfactory 
Heaven as possible, a place indeed in which war 
and all types of strife, cruelty and ugliness are 
not to be found. 

Apparently a majority still think that war is 
an inevitable accompaniment of human relation- 
ships and perpetual peace possible only in a 


Heaven beyond the stars. I believe that the in- 
telligent good-will that has conquered pestilence 
and doubled in a generation the average length of 
human life will in time conquer even war, the 
great twin obstacle, with disease, to human happi- 
ness, contentment and a useful life. 

It has been asserted that people can learn to 
live in peace with each other on a basis of less 
work and more attractive work for everybody 
and more and better recreational activity and play 
when the day’s work is done. It would seem that 
now is an excellent time to more than experiment 
with this beautiful idea—to organize for it in 
serious fashion. The American Federation of 
Labor, a wisely led body of stalwart well in- 
formed American citizens, whose main objectives, 
one by one, have been accepted and incorporated 
into the law of the land, is now with united voice 
calling for a “six hour day in a five day week” in 
industry. Whatever the opposition now, and 
whether we like it or not, we, in this land, will 
have to get used to the idea that this objective 
too will in time be an accomplished fact. 

With every possible artificial economic, indus- 
trial and social stimulus that up to now the gov- 
ernment has found it possible to apply, there are 
yet many hundreds of thousands of men and 
women willing to work and without productive 
employment. There are simply not enough jobs 
to go around at the present scale of hours and 
wages and consumers’ demand. It follows that if 
uncontrollable unrest among these multitudes, and 
trouble of a worse kind than this country has ever 
seen, is to be avoided this mounting tide of idle 
people in the absence of other work must share 
the jobs of those at work, on the shorter hour 
schedule. With full co-operative adjustment all 
will then have less to do but each have sufficient 
pay to keep him and his family in self-respect and 
in reasonable comfort. 

For those who love their country and its institu- 
tions not to realize their duty and responsibility 
in this connection and to study and work towards 
a satisfactory solution of the problems involved 
is to invite into our country something like the 
Russian method of handling governmental affairs. 
This has not been the American way. Had we in 
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America like the rank and file of the Russian peo- 
ple known nothing better or even so good as the 
soviet system, then we might try it too, but we 
have known better and we will not in my judg- 
ment be satisfied with less than we have known. 
The methods of government with which we are 
familiar have been sufficient hitherto to enable us 
to rise as a people to a higher economic level than 
ever before reached by any nation in history. This 
governmental scheme of ours appears adjustable 
enough to meet every demand upon it. If we will 
but keep our heads and use them we need have 
no fear but that this nation will yet show to the 
world how a government by the people can pros- 
per in service to all. Those of us who see the 
bright possibilities that lie ahead see also the dis- 
advantages not to say dangers that lie in the road. 
The multitudes who will have many extra hours 
following their work for the day, plenty to eat 
and some money to spend will be unprepared on 
the whole wisely to adjust themselves to the 
luxury of leisure. The man who has been accus- 
tomed to work from early morn to dusk of even- 
ing is likely very soon to find too much idle time 
hang very heavy on his hands. 

Hitherto the few leisure hours of the working 
man in industry have meant extra sleep, church 
or lodge attendance, perhaps, chores about the 
house and garden, if he has a home or such a 
thing as a garden, going fishing maybe, a movie, 
a ball game, a whisky spree, a poker session, an 
occasional picnic, or just plain loafing. He has 
known little except work, when work was to be 
had, and privation and anxiety when forced to 
be idle. 

The day laborer and the average worker in 
industry do not know how to use happily their 
leisure time, and comparatively few of the so- 
called white collar group of workers know 
how to use it. When these idle hours shall 
have doubled, what then? It has been a definite 
wish, if not a studied ambition of every worker, 
that he would some day have time enough on his 
hands along with means and opportunity to enjoy 
himself. Generally, however, when a two weeks’ 
holiday is awarded him he is, after a few days, 
at a loss what to do with his time. His range of 
recreational activities are so few and unfamiliar 
that to indulge in them for any length of time is 
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worse than work. He has not been taught to 
enjoy himself fully. Generally he has been too 
tired to play even if he knew the rules and could 
find others with whom to play. Life has been 
too serious a thing with him and games for him 
are only spectacles, simply something to see and 
hear and talk about. The idea of taking part in 
such things is so foreign as to seem an impossible 
dream. Sitting in the bleachers and rooting for 
the favorite team, going to the circus, or gazing in 
delight at the soul shaking emotion of the latest 
movie star have been to the worker the highest 
points in pleasurable excitement. 

Taking part in play in which he is skilful is per- 
haps the greatest satisfaction a man may know. 
This pleasure has been denied to the average man 
because of lack of opportunity to readily acquire, 
along with his fellows, proficiency in the form of 
play or recreational activity he would prefer. 

Many, perhaps most, people have to be taught 
how to enjoy themselves ; they know how to work 
but their range of recreational activities is so 
limited and the idea that play is an entirely proper 
thing for old as well as young is so new that 
schooling will be necessary to get things started. 

We have all seen people at a party or at a picnic, 
just sitting about like “bumps on a log” waiting 
for the food to be passed around, taking no part in 
the frolic and having no fun at all. They have 
forgotten how to play, perhaps they have never 
learned. People must be taught to play and to 
play the kind of games they like, for in the differ- 
ent kinds of play it is possible for anyone to find 
pleasure, relaxation and the mental rest and re- 
lease so necessary to temporary forgetfulness of 
the daily cares and worries that magnify them- 
selves into mountains during periods of idle 
brooding. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks wrote the following 
snappy little verse: 

There’s many a trouble would break like a 
bubble 

And into the waters of Lethe depart, 

Did we not rehearse it and tenderly nurse it 

And give it a permanent place in our heart. 

There’s many a sorrow would vanish 
tomorow 

If we were but willing to furnish it wings 
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But sadly intruding and quietly brooding 
It hatches all sorts of horrible things. 


The wings of play can be made to fit us and 
there is no more needed service than can be ren- 
dered to the great majority of our people than to 
encourage them to develop the God-given instinct 
for play that lies within the heart of every healthy 
minded person. To this instinct we must turn in 
developing a peaceful and happy community life 
for the future. The gravest mistake our pious 
American forefathers ever made was in failing 
to make any conscious provision for the expres- 
sion of the play spirit in their children. They on 
the contrary deliberately suppressed, so far as 
possible, all efforts of young people to have a 
good time in dance and song and anticipated hell 
fire for all who played cards, billiards, ten pins 
or shook dice. As for play of any sort among 
grown people, it was frowned on as childishness, 
frivolity and vanity, if not actual sin, and only 
work of a profitable sort was entirely proper. 
This view is no longer held to any great extent. 

In my judgment the greatest contribution 
brought by the present generation to life and hu- 
man happiness is in insisting without apology on 
the God-given right to play and in demonstrating 
that play, the former questionable side issue or 
accidental pleasurable experience, is a supremely 
important and valuable part of man’s life from 
the cradle to the grave and perhaps beyond. 

The spirit of play is a natural attribute of hu- 
man beings and pervades every aspect of normal 
life and living. In its exercise it furnishes an out- 
let for physical and mental energy without any 
hint of compulsion. It is contest without anger; 
it develops strength, muscle, coordination and 
prowess and enables the skilful player to win ap- 
preciation and applause. It teaches the major les- 
sons of civilization—teamwork and that highest 
expression in human society, consideration for 
others and the technique of being a good sport. 
In other words, in organized play is found the 
training school of the true gentleman. 

There is no attribute of the good citizen that is 
not enhanced by wholesome play which in its in- 
finitely varied aspects may be fitted to the tastes 
and abilities of every period of life. 

I have often wondered what the many devout 
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and serious minded non-playing people in the 
world will do with themselves when they wake up 
in the Heaven they anticipate, where it is said that 
there is a fullness of joy and gladness and happy 
hearted laughter and song as well as peace and 
rest for the weary. Surely the training for such 
should be here and now. 

Do we not all know numbers of fine citizens, 
male and female, whose religion sits so heavy upon 
them that its weight acts as a burden to every 
light hearted member of the church they attend, 
people who are so interested in Heavenly joys that 
they are spoil-sports for all their acquaintance 
who lack their faith in the efficacy of the rules 
they prescribe for attaining eternal bliss? Among 
these rules are prohibitions of almost every de- 
lightful experience that man left to himself would 
choose, yet these same people anticipate for them- 
selves an eternal future of supreme pleasure for 
which they are as unprepared by earthly training 
and experience as the “big bad wolf.” 

The new day under the “New Deal,” if the ex- 
pectations of its advocates come true, which God 
grant, ought to furnish ample opportunities of the 
most varied character for fitting men and women, 
boys and girls for enjoying life’s beauties and op- 
portunities, but whether or not this new day ar- 
rives soon or late all who desire it should work to 
bring it to pass, so that though the paradise of 
song and story may never arrive for the unbe- 
lieving, they at least, in charity, here on earth shall 
have had a taste of happiness and shall have 
known the joys of self-expression. 

The rich, the cultured and all others who 
are privileged by favorable circumstance (and 
thereby earned the envy of everybody else) have 
for years had training in the use of leisure time 
and in how to play. The polo fields, the race 
tracks, hunt and yacht clubs, golf links, toboggan 
slides, simmer and winter seashore and moun- 
tain resorts with all their facilities for sports and 
games of all kinds testify to the willingness, I may 
say eagerness, of people with money to go any 
length and spend any amount in order to satisfy 
the “instinct” for play so deeply rooted in normal 
human nature. 

Many of those who have lived so close to the 
poverty line that they have not been able to af- 
ford the luxury of play, the value of which they 
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have had no chance to appraise, have naturally 
. been very censorious about the ways and waste- 
fulness of the idle rich whom they deem useless as 
butterflies. They ignore the fact that however 
useless some of these people may be they scatter 
much money, which otherwise would be idle, 
among the general population to the advantage of 
all. Envy like a mountain torrent tends to in- 
crease and sweep everything before it, and noth- 
ing that may be said, however reasonable, will 
stem its tide when the streams of pain, poverty, 
prejudice and rankling sense of injustice that feed 
its flood have swelled beyond all reasonable limits. 

When more and more factories and commercial 
enterprises release to the streets a greater and 
greater number of men and women with extra 
time on their hands, all dressed up, so to speak, 
but nowhere to go and nothing to do, no prophet 
is needed to foretell what the consequence will be. 
Idle brains have always impelled idle hands to 
work mischief. 

Unless the idle multitudes in these United 
States find something better for recreation and 
amusement and mental stimulation than that fur- 
nished by the old Roman holiday wherein the 
toilers at liberty saw the games and the gladiatorial 
combats and partook of the free food but did not 
take any part except as on-lookers, then the fate 
of ancient Rome will surely be ours. 

Revolutionary mobs are generally made up of 
people who as children have been denied a normal 
play life and who as men have had no chance to 
learn to enjoy the supreme pleasure to be found 
in the free exercise of mind and body in contests 
and play activities that do not end in a fight. 

The saddest sight on earth is the child who has 
never really played and the next most pathetic 
person and the most potentially dangerous one is 
the grown man who does not appreciate the value 
and joy of play and life in God’s out-of-doors but 
deems the struggle for his woman, for his bread 
and meat, for his clothing and his shelter the be 
all and end all of existence. 

When hundreds of thousands of foot-loose men 
and women, in large part made up of such play- 
starved people, are poured into our streets al- 
ready crowded with the “flotsam and jetsam” of 
five years of industrial demoralization, they will 
call to the social leadership of the nation for some- 
thing more satisfying than “movies,” however 
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helpful these are, something more constructive to 
character than a view of games and shows in 
which the people take no part, however entertain- 
ing these may be, something in fact which will en- 
able anyone, should he so desire, to be a part of 
the living scene and function as an individual in- 
stead of a suppressed unit in the mass. 

Wide-awake cities and the national government 
have long since recognized the need for public 
parks and playgrounds and the State is belatedly 
following their lead in providing breathing and 
recreational places for the stifled and mind-weary. 
It is, however, one thing to provide these beauty 
spots and natural health resorts and quite another 
to get people to use them to their full life-promot- 
ing capacity. This is where organized play agencies 
come into the picture. This is where instructors 
versed in all forms of recreation and types of play 
for old as well as young perform their paramount 
service. 

The training and employment of competent 
teachers in adequate numbers who will be equal 
to such a task is a patriotic public duty. Play- 
grounds are being prepared but the people as yet 
cannot play. Here is where every informed citi- 
zen should help, every service organization, every 
patriotic society and every church. People cannot 
play, as much because of this inhibitory shyness as 
because of their lack of knowledge. The spirit of 
play in all of us who know play values should be 
given public expression so that by our example 
those to whom the play spirit is dormant will be 
encouraged to participate and contribute, through 
play in the open air, toward a higher type of citi- 
zenship. This is bound to result when we bring 
men and women out of the dens and closed abodes 
they have built to house their household gods and 
the tackle of all sorts used in the effort to keep 
alive, and show them how to appropriate with 
gladness the free gifts of God. 


To paraphrase James Stevens’ poem, The Road: 


Let us go out and “play” upon the road, 
And quit forever the brick built den, 

The lock and key, the hidden shy abode 
That separates us from our fellow men. 
That by contagion of the sun we may 
Catch but a spark from that primeval fire 
And know that we are better than our clay 
And equal to the peaks of our desire. 
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Virginia Institutions of Higher Learning 


ACCREDITED BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AS OF 
RECORD FEBRUARY 15, 1935 


COLLEGES 
Under State Control 


INSTITUTION PRESIDENT ADDRESS 


College of William and Mary (Co-ed) 

Farmville State Teachers College (Women) 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College (Women) 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College (Women) 


Dr. John Stewart Bryan 
Dr. J. L. Jarman 

Dr. M. L. Combs 

Dr. S. P. Duke 


Williamsburg 
Farmville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Richmond 

East Radford 


Medical College of Virginia (Co-ed) Dr. W. T. Sanger 
Radford State Teachers College (Women) Dr. J. P. McConnell 


University of Virginia (*Men) 

Virginia Military Institute (Men) 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Co-ed) 
Virginia State College for Negroes (Co-ed) 


Dr 


. J. L. Newcomb 


Gen. J. A. Lejeune 
Dr. J. A. Burruss 
Dr. J. M. Gandy 


University 
Lexington 
Blacksburg 
Petersburg 


Under Private Control 


Dr. Paul H. Bowman 
Dr. J. N. Hillman 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston 
Dr. Arthur Howe 


Bridgewater College (Co-ed) 
Emory and Henry College (Co-ed) 
Hampden-Sydney College (Men) 
Hampton Institute (Col; Co-ed) 
Hollins College (Women) Dr. Bessie C. Randolph 
Lynchburg College (Co-ed) Dr. J. T. T. Hundley 
Mary Baldwin College (Women) Dr. J. W. Jarman 
Randolph-Macon College (Men) Dr. R. E. Blackwell 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Dr. Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College (Co-ed) Dr. C. J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College (Women) Dr. Meta Glass Sweet Briar 
University of Richmond Dr. F. W. Boatwright Richmond 
Richmond College (Men) Dr. R. B. Pinchbeck, Dean Richmond 
Westhampton College (Women) Dr. May L. Keller, Dean Richmond 
Virginia Union University (Col; Co-ed) Dr. W. J. Clark Richmond 
Washington and Lee University (Men) Dr. F. P. Gaines Lexington 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


All Under Private Control 


Dr. J. W. Cammack 
Mr. W. B. Gates 
Mr. E. C. Wade 
Rev. A. D. Wenger Harrisonburg 
Rey. E. H. Copenhaver Marion 

Mr. W. S. Miller, Acting Dayton 

Dr. Rob’t L. Durham Buena Vista 
Dr. W. E. Martin Bristol 

Mr. H. G. Noffsinger Bristol 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Both Under Private Control 


Nansemond Collegiate Institute (Col; Co-ed) Mr. William Huskerson 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School (Col; Co-ed) Rev. J. A. Russell 


Bridgewater 
Emory 
Hampden-Sydney 
Hampton 

Hollins 
Lynchburg 
Staunton 

Ashland 
Lynchburg 

Salem 


Danville 
Blackstone 
Bluefield 


Averett College (Women) 
Blackstone College for Girls 

Bluefield College (Co-ed) 

Eastern Mennonite School (Co-ed) 
Marion Junior College (Women) 
Shenandoah College (Co-ed) 
Southern Seminary (Women) 

Sullins College (Women) 

Virginia Intermont College (Women) 


Suffolk 
Lawrenceville 





* Women admitted to Graduate and Professional Schools. 
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Smaller Secondary Schools 


fewer than 150 pupils enroled suffers 

from inadequate facilities. This an- 
nouncement was made recently from the Federal 
Office of Education in Washington, based upon 
findings of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education conducted by the Office. 

According to the announcement, there are ap- 
proximately 12,000 secondary schools in the 
United States which enrol 100 pupils, or fewer, 
and serve about three quarters of a million chil- 
dren. The National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion made a critical study of 614 schools of this 
type. 

Schools studied were distributed, in proportion 
to their procedure, throughout the United States, 
and were grouped according to enrolment from 
fewer than 40 to more than 300 pupils. 

The inquiry revealed that inadequacy of 
grounds is especially marked in secondary schools 
enroling fewer than 150 pupils, and that one- 
fourth of the buildings housing schools with en- 
rolments fewer than 75 pupils are of frame con- 
struction, thereby introducing serious fire hazards. 
The same group of schools also shows inadequate 
service equipment in heating and toilet facilities, 
and all groups of small schools are handicapped 
by a lack of special rooms for instructional pur- 
poses. Smaller schools as a group also suffer 
from lack of sufficient books in the school library. 
One school in ten has no special library. 

There is a tendency in smaller high schools 
throughout the country, the Survey study re- 
vealed, to provide for a wider range of subjects to 
meet pupil needs, and there is an encouraging 
trend toward new techniques of instruction. 
However, it is pointed out, there is still an over- 
emphasis on academic and college preparatory 
subjects. 

Small high schools enroling fewer than 150 pu- 
pils are operating with a small number of teach- 
ers and a very low pupil-teacher ratio. Such 
schools cannot economically extend their curricu- 
lum much beyond what they offer at present. The 
Survey report on this phase of secondary educa- 
tion declares that “unless the smaller high schools 


‘= typical small American high school with 


evolve a new organization of subject matter 
whereby the total number of subjects may be re- 
duced, or unless they develop a new method which 
makes it possible for one teacher to handle suc- 
cessfully two or more subjects at the same time, 
these schools are bound either to offer a poverty- 
stricken program of secondary education or to 
overload their teachers, or both.” Experiments 
looking toward a solution of this problem are be- 
ing introduced, however, among which is the in- 
troduction of high school correspondence instruc- 
tion in the State of Nebraska and in many other 
localities. 

Of the 614 schools studied in this national sur- 
vey, 505 were regular high schools, designated as 
unselected schools, and 109 were schools judged 
to be outstanding, and referred to as selected 
schools. 

The selected schools were found to be in larger 
districts and more often in consolidated districts 
than those in the unselected group. The selected 
schools more often provide transportation and for 
a larger number of pupils. Also they retain pupils 
better, especially when the schools are of the jun- 
ior-senior high school type. Length of class pe- 
riod is greater in selected schools; librarians are 
more often employed on at least a part-time basis, 
and are better trained. 

Principals in selected schools are also better 
trained. They have more reasonable teaching 
loads and receive higher salaries than those in 
unselected schools. Selected schools have better 
equipment and other facilities and have better 
provision for visual education. It is in this group 
of schools that a more superior type of instruc- 
tion, better trained teachers, and experimentation 
in newer techniques of teaching were found. 

“Tf selected schools are providing the facilities 
or carrying on activities represented in these as- 
pects of superiority, other schools of the same size 
may well be expected to do the same,” the Survey 
report concludes. “Size is a more important fac- 
tor than selection in making for constructive dif- 
ferences among small schools. State policy should 
encourage the establishment of high schools of 
good size.” 
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Fairfax Children Correspond 
With Navajo Indians 


By ELIZABETH MINOR, Fairfax County 


N studying the Indians of the Southwest, the 

| third grade of Bailey’s Cross Roads school 

in Fairfax County decided to write to 

Arizona for first-hand information concerning the 
Hopi and Navajo Indians. 

The Immigration Commissioner of Navajo 
County supplied the names of four schools main- 
tained by the government on these reservations. 
The class wrote a group letter, which was sent to 
each of the four schools, asking for something 
about Indian life that would help with this study. 

A reply was received from one school at Keams 
Canyon, Arizona, which is only ten miles from 
the old Oraibi Pueblo where the Hopi Indians 
hold their annual Snake Dance, asking for some 
pictures of Washington, D. C. and the points of 
interest near-by. These were collected by the 
class, who also inclosed stories about their home 
life. ‘his collection, with a piece of cotton, some 
peanuts, flowers, and a few pressed leaves, was 
sent to Keams Canyon. 

In exchange, the class received an exhibit which 
was very interesting. It included a Navajo doll 
and blanket made by a girl in the school, sand 
from the Painted Desert, a piece of wood from 
the Petrified Forest, pifion nuts and a piece of 
pifion pine, a twig of sage brush, colored corn 
grown by the Navajos, and two pieces of pottery 
found in the ruins of some ancient pueblos. To 
this collection they added drawings and stories 
depicting their life on the reservation. 

Indians, to this third grade, are no longer char- 
acters found only in books but real people who 
move and act as they do. 





The seventy-third annual convention of 
the N. E. A. will meet this year in Denver, 
Colorado, June 30-July 5. Virginia Head- 
quarters will be located in Brown Palace 
Hotel and the Virginia party traveling on 
the official tour will have accommodations 
in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 














THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


A WAY OF ENRICHING THE 
CURRICULUM 

The compass of the breakdown in our economic 
structure and of our efforts to modify it is vastly 
more extensive and complex than the average 
person realizes. Just as we rushed headlong to- 
ward the cataclysm from many different high- 
ways and bypaths, so we shall have to emerge 
along just as many fronts. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that our edu- 
cational system contributed its share toward the 
catastrophe just as surely as did the industrial 
system, the banking and investment machine, the 
individualistic scheme of agricultural production, 
atrocious trade practice and all the others, for 
were we not casting much of the human material 
that came to us into the same educational mold? 
We took little thought in our vocational training 
of whether the world of business and industry 
could absorb the numbers we were turning out. 
It was all so very hit or miss, and thus we must 
suffer the consequences. 

The importance of guidance was appreciated 
too late to save the situation. Even where its 
value was recognized, local school boards were 
confronted with an apparently insuperable prob- 
lem of providing a curriculum sufficiently varied 
and thorough to meet individual needs. Now that 
they are more desirous than ever of enriching the 
curriculum (though unfortunately there are some 
left who talk about providing only the three 
R’s), they are still extremely disturbed over 
finances. It is quite obviously impossible to retain 
highly trained instructors in all the types of 
courses which might be desired except in a few 
large metropolitan high schools. How is the situ- 
ation to be met elsewhere? 

Some school systems are finding the answer in 
supervised correspondence study. The experi- 
ment has been sufficiently satisfactory and exten- 
sive to warrant the holding of a conference some 
months ago at Columbia University. The reports 
of this conference covering every phase of the 
subject are now available and may be borrowed 
from the Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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State Association of Negro Teachers in Virginia 
By L. F. PALMER, Secretary, Newport News 


composed of the Negro teachers of the 
State, reports a membership of 2,980 for 

the current year. There are approximately 3,700 
Negro teachers in Virginia. This year’s member- 
ship represents an increase of 347 over last year. 
This Association with a budget of less than 
$3,000 (its annual fee is one dollar) is carrying 
out a well-defined program of activities. Its an- 
nual convention, held at Virginia State College 
for Negroes during the Thanksgiving holidays, 
adopted as its theme, “The New Curriculum in 
Action.” Addresses, discussions and demonstra- 
tions sought to show the teachers in our Negro 
schools the basic principles and procedures under- 
lying the new curriculum. Curriculum specialists 
from Columbia University and the University of 
North Carolina as well as from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Negro institutions of 
higher learning in the State appeared on the 
program. Nearly nine hundred teachers were in 


r | “HE Virginia State Teachers Association, 


attendance. 

The Association publishes a quarterly twenty- 
four page magazine which goes to its member- 
ship for a part of the annual fee. This magazine, 
known as The Virginia Teachers Bulletin, car- 
ries articles, news and comments of particular 
interest to Virginia Negro teachers. 

An outstanding feature of the Association’s 
program is its Lecture Bureau. This Bureau has 
at its service the leading men and women in the 
Negro schools in Virginia. These persons stand 
ready to speak at educational rallies, parent- 
teacher meetings, teacher’s institutes, and district 
conferences throughout the State. They make 
no charge for their services. The Association 
pays their travel expenses. Last school year, 
sixty meetings were addressed by eighteen per- 
sons, 12,000 miles were traveled and 22,405 peo- 
ple were in their audiences. The cost to the Asso- 
ciation was $542.88. The Bureau is under the 


direction of a secretary of educational activities, 
who also has charge of State-wide oratorical and 
debate contests among the Negro high schools. 
These contests are sponsored by the Association. 

Another officer of the organization is a secre- 
tary of educational research. Each year the re- 
search secretary chooses some problem in Negro 
education in Virginia, makes a study of this prob- 
lem and reports the findings to the annual con- 
vention. 

The Association’s membership is divided into 
eleven districts largely corresponding to the Con- 
gressional districts. Nine of these districts are 
active and held conferences last year. The two 
inactive districts are in the far western portion of 
the State where Negro teachers are few and 
widely separated. 

Officers for the next biennium elected at the 
last convention are: President, Dr. Robert P. 
Daniel, head of the Department of Education at 
Virginia Union University, Richmond ; executive 
secretary, L. F. Palmer, principal of Huntington 
High School, Newport News; treasurer, Mrs. 
Amelia J. Felton, Mt. Hermon School, Ports- 
mouth ; secretary of educational activities, D. A. 
Wilkerson, professor of secondary education, 
Virginia State College for Negroes; educational 
research secretary, Eva C. Mitchell, Hampton 
Institute ; registrar, W. N. P. Harris, principal 
of Effinger Street School, Harrisonburg; audi- 
tor, P. J. Chesson, principal of Abraham Lincoln 
School, Norfolk. The presidents of the districts 
automatically, under its constitution, become vice 
presidents of the Association. They are: W. E. 
Robinson, Harmony Village; Mrs. Mildred D. 
Peters, Norfolk; Mrs. Kate G. Colson, Rich- 
mond; Rev. J. Alvin Russell, Lawrenceville ; 
A. G. Richardson, South Hill; S. L. Claytor, 
Troutville; Mrs. Alma B. Layton, Millwood; 
Wesley D. Elam, Alexandria; A. M. Walker, 
Cambria; and William McIver Green, Bluefield. 


ost 
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Book Reviews 


ScIENCE IN THE NEw Epucation by Slavson and Speer. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., $2.50. 


Science is a common commodity in the education of all 
The new education is putting 
more and more emphasis upon the teaching of science in a 
practical way. The authors of this book have a new point 
of view and they make it convincing to the teacher of 
science and also to the student. 


the young people today. 


All of us are living in a new scientific age. It is a prac- 
tical science that can be used by the man in the street 
and field. The daily activities of those in the home and 
shop are appreciated and understood through the material 
in this book. 

It is not easy to get the best in science taught in such 
fashion that it will function in the life of the average in- 
dividual. Children are interested in science because it 
gives them an understanding that cannot be secured in any 
of the other school subjects. The authors of this book 
show us how we may discover and use the interests of chil- 
dren in the study of science. They present the material 
in an attractive manner. Any of us can read the book as 
easily as we can read the best novels. The best in science 
is made available to all of us. 


I am keenly interested in that part of the book that 
deals with method. The way we do our work has much 
to do with our success. The Search-Discovery method is 
presented by the authors and they show how the activity, 
utility and reflective phases get results. There are sev- 
eral teaching methods given that are most stimulating to 
the teacher of science. The new point of view is pre- 
sented through method rather than in the content of the 
subject—W. B. C. 


THE Use OF MATERIAL FROM CHINA’S SPIRITUAL INHERIT- 
ANCE IN THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHINESE 
Youtnu, by Warren Horton Stuart. Shanghai, Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House, Oxford University Press 
China Agency, 1933. ix, 202 pages. $2.50. 


This brief review deals with an unusual book. The 
reader’s first impression is that the book is curious but not 
attractive. The title, The Use of Material from China’s 
Spiritual Inheritance in the Christian Education of Chin- 
ese Youth, carefully indicates the purpose, but in doing so 
becomes ponderous. The peculiarities of Chinese printing 
(the publisher is the Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, the 
Shanghai branch of the Oxford University Press) seem 
a bit uncouth to eyes trained to western formats. The 
Chinese characters that sprinkle the pages give an exotic 
effect. He who runs when he reads is liable to find himself 
floundering in oriental philosophy, and the frank admission 
that all this is a doctoral dissertation may fail to quicken 
the average reader’s pulse. 

But all such effects are superficial. Within its field of 
use this work is highly important. Its author, Dr. Warren 
Horton Stuart; has blazed a serviceable trail for every 


Christian educator in China. As a result of ethnological 
and linguistic limitations, the methods of such educators 
have too often been not only poor pedagogy but also tragi- 
cally misleading, for during the centuries Christianity has, 
as Basil King so effectively pointed out in his stimulating 
Conquest of Fear, become Caucasianized. Consequently 
the western Christian educator has been likely to present 
and illustrate his religious teachings from a background 
familiar to him but strange to his Chinese students. Hence 
Christianity, which had its first setting in the East, has 
thus tended to appear to the far eastern learner as a foreign 
religion; and that learner, his understanding and emotions 
complicated by the yeasty effects of a new nationalism, has 
been liable to miss the inner truth through revolt at the 
outer shell. 


This work of Doctor Stuart’s, however, is not, except 
by implication, an argument about method. Much more 
than a thesis, it is a guide book to the method itself. Obvi- 
ously it required on the part of the author an unusual prep- 
aration. The preliminary equipment for the ordinary doc- 
toral dissertation is measured in courses and credits and 
intellectual capacity. In addition to this equipment, which 
in his case included the undergraduate curriculum at the 
University of Virginia and graduate courses and research 
in Yale University and other institutions, Doctor Stuart 
was able to contribute a background of life in China and 
of familiarity with the Chinese learning which comprised 
fifteen boyhood years in a missionary family and twenty 
mature years in missionary educational endeavor. 

As a guide book, this volume places at the disposal of 
the Christian educator illustrative material drawn from 
Doctor Stuart’s own experiences in China and from his 
wide reading in the vast extent of Chinese literature. Part 
One presents suggestions from Chinese home influences, 
from its festivals, its proverbs and maxims, its stories of 
heroes and sages, its expressions of appreciation of nature, 
and from the “Three Principles” of the modern revolu- 
tion. In Part Two he has, following the outlines of Dr. 
Paul Herman Vieth’s Objectives in Religious Education, 
developed a scheme of study units based on indigenous 
moral and religious material. The amount of such ma- 
terial, particularly in ethical topics, is notable. But Doctor 
Stuart has not fallen into the error of obscuring the unique 
character of Christianity. He obviously leaves the Chris- 
tian educator’s goal unchanged; but the methods of ap- 
proach to understanding are rendered far more natural by 
use of the means offered by this book. 

It should be added that the final effect of this volume 
on any western reader is likely to be a profound impres- 
sion of the magnitude and compelling interest of the Chi- 
nese background. To illustrate this statement by casual 
quotations would be liable to weaken the power of the im- 
pression. Nevertheless a little sheaf culled from the prov- 
erb lore is added as a temptation towards the perusal of 


the book itself. 


“Rotten wood cannot be carved. 
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“Though your merit be great, it melts away at the first 
boast. 

“If the dog goes when the cat comes, there will be no 
fighting. 

“However much in the right one may be, it is no use to 
reason with a soldier. 

“To ask something and to remember something—this is 
scholarship.” 

Harry CLEMONS. 





Are You Interested in a Tour to the 
N. E. A. TO BE HELD IN DENVER 
June 30—July 5, 1935 
Optional Side Trips t 
Salt Lake City Colorado Springs 
Grand Canyon of Arizona Yellowstone National Park 
If interested, write for one of my booklets 
ANTOINETTE POOL 
703 West Princess Anne Road NORFOLK, VA. 








— EUROPE — 


Conducted or Independent Tours From $275 


Also Cruises to Mediterranean, Scandinavia, 
California and Alaska 


Trips may be arranged on the Deferred Payment Plan 
Cc. O. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
708 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 








RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. AVIS THOMAS KRETZ 

Whereas, Mrs. Avis Thomas Kretz departed this life 
February 2, 1935, 

Be it resolved, by the Franklin County Teachers Asso- 
ciation that: 

First, We recognize her worth as a teacher, and espe- 
cially her services to Franklin County. 

Second, Her loyalty and devotion toward the advance- 
ment of education in this county were unquestioned, and 
we are conscious of the loss we have sustained. 

Third, We extend our sympathy to the bereaved 
family. 

Fourth, We authorize that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the family, and to the Virginia Journal of 
Education, 

( Harold W. Ramsey 
Committee Irene Bennett 
Blanche Pinckard 





CLASS NIGHT PLAYS: 
Talents Test—a la Witches 
The Fortune Tree— 
40 Teacher-Pupil Helps, illustrated. 25 Stunts. Each 50c. 
Write MARY BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. 


; any number 




















Z 


Great Falls of the Yellowstone 





A Great Summer Tour for Virginia Teachers 


An ALL-EXPENSE tour has been planned for teachers to attend the Annual Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. at Denver next summer under the personal direction of 
C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary. 


Choice of three tours 

TOUR A—To Denver and return 
—11 days 

TOUR B—To Denver and Pike’s 
Peak and return—11 days 

TOUR C—To Denver, Pike’s Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City, and four 
days in Yellowstone Park and 
return—16 days 
Write for printed folder contain- 

ing detailed information as to 

schedule, cost, and itinerary. 





Address— 


C. J. HEATWOLE 
Executive Secretary 
401 North Ninth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
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THE 
ENGLISH 
OF 
BUSINESS 


by Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles of 
grammar and rhetoric, the violation of which is 
responsible for the greatest number of errors in 
speech and in writing. 

Part Two contains the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of punctuation and capitalization yet pub- 
lished in a secondary school text. 

Part Three contains a unique and entirely original 
presentation of the essentials of business letter 
writing. 

The method of treatment is unique, interesting, 
and teachable. Every lesson is accompanied by 
ample drill exercises on the essentials, 

‘The English of Business,” reflecting as it does the 
combined experience of a classroom teacher, a 
general editor, and two practical business men, 
assures results as measurable as results in such 
skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 


List Prices: Text, Complete $1.00 
ork Book 40 
Place your order with our nearest office. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 











Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are you & 
promising beginner? Write, telling us about your- 
self. Many employers list all of their vacancies 
with us because they know that we select candi- 
dates carefully. We have filled educational posi- 
tions on three continents. Eleventh year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEA’ 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











VIRGINIA 7 


ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINT: NG PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. | PHONE 2-0776 i 


EF RF Fes 





Summer Session 
AT 


VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 

First Term: June 17-July 22, 1935 
Second Term: July 23-August 27, 1935 
Courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates and 

to Degrees. 
For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 
JOHN W. BARCO, Director 





Duke WUnibersity 
Aummer Achool 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Three Terms: June 7—July 18; 
June 28—August 8; July 20-August 30 


Tuition exemption granted to teachers 
in the Public Schools. 


Affiliated school in the Carolina moun- 
tains, Lake Junaluska, N. C., June 7- 
July 18 also. 


For bulletin or other’ information, 
address 


HOLLAND HOLTON, Director 











VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION WANTED 


Teachers College Library, Columbia University, needs the 
following issues of the Virginia Journal of Education: v. 1, 
Nov. 1907 through June 1908; v. 2 through v. 3, Sept. 1908 
through June 1910; v. 6, Nov. 1912; v. 7 through v. 14, Sept. 
1913 through June 1921; v. 15, November 1921. wners of any 
of these issues who are interested in disposing of them are 
requested to address Miss Margaret C. Miller at Teachers 
College Library, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 








MATHEMATICS 
IN LIFE 


SCHORLING-CLARK 





A NEW SERIES 





A mathematics course with a new 
organization and content written 
especially for students of low 
ability in secondary schools. The 
series will be published in separate, 
self-contained units. Unit A, 
MEASUREMENT NOW AND IN THE 
LONG AGO, is just ready. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTION 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Relax 
Recuperate-Rejuvenate 


You Can Do It So Reasonably at the Richmond’s Oldest 


HOTEL and Virginia’s Largest 
CHELSEA Bank 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


EST in the “homey” atmosphere of the Chelsea. 

A vacation—even for a few days—will invigorate you. 

Lie on the broad sun decks and recuperate from 
winter colds. Come and enjoy our delicious food—that is 
specially selected and served in a beautiful dining room 
overlooking the sea. 


There is a grille and a bar. And all the entertainment of FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


the hotel and Atlantic City awaits you, You're only five 


blocks from the Municipal Auditorium. National Bank of Richmond 


Here is the change you need and can enjoy at the Chelsea 
on the boardwalk at the low daily rate of 


Established 1866 





. , JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
$6 per person with meals 
$3 per person without meals 


Arrange now for a vacation at Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars 


Hotel Chelsea Chslitese 


Atlantic City, N. F. Trost 
Open all year On the Boardwalk at Morris Ave. Facilities 


JOEL HILLMAN 
J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 



































—— - nm 





Wells and Hart’s 


MODERN 


HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA, REVISED 
A Thorough Basic Course 


which can be mastered by all pupils, with stimulating 
optional topics and exercises for the more able ones. 
Systematically distributed drill. Timed tests on funda- 
mentals, Intuitive geometry introduced. Chapter on 
trigonometry of right triangle. Solution of problems 
given special attention. 
a> 
HART’S DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS IN FIRST 
COURSE ALGEBRA 
93 Tests, 93 Drills. (Briefer ed., 86 Tests, 42 Drills) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York Ciry 
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Children can be Educated 


Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
tent ... if they knew what some school officials 
are doing to give children an education without 
sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 
educators, especially that phase of it providing 
for posturally correct and better-sight school 
seating for children. 


Parents will be grateful to school executives who 
install better-sight desks to replace obsolete 
types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 





This new type desk not only makes it natural 
and comfortable to sit posturally correct... but 
provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
read or’study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 





FREE Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains n> advertising. With it, too, 
we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. V. J. 3. 














AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 





American Seating Co. of Virginia, Inc. John H. Pence 
300 Lyric Bidg., Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. 
VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS 
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Shopwork Enriches 
Education 


The new era in education aims, above all else, to train all of our youth to meet 


effectively the problems of everyday life. 


A broad outlook is an important asset in meeting life’s problems, and shopwork, as 
much as any subject in the curriculum, broadens the outlook of young folk since it 
shows them vividly the problems that confront the 


rr many in the world who perform manual work of 


some kind. 
OL” HOME 
sc HTPWORK Whether the pupil is to be a lawyer, a doctor, a mer- 


chant, a banker, shopwork is of the greatest use to 
him in broadening his outlook and giving him a 
better understanding of his fellowmen. 


Not only is personal proficiency in manual skills an 
asset to every citizen; he should have a knowledge 
of manual work if he is to have the broad under- 


standing necessary to meet the world’s problems. 


No better contribution has come from the new 
education than this emphasis on the need of equip- 
ping youth with a knowledge and skill for manual 
tasks. 


Like the academic subjects, shopwork enriches the intellect, but it also does more. It 
trains the hand for the manual tasks that are a part of every homemaker’s life. 


No subject in the new education has met with a more cordial response than shop- 


work from the pupils themselves and from their parents. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 











